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FTER all the money has been collected 
a from the horde of people who have this 
ite year thronged the football hippodromes, 
there still remains the question, Are we 
to have athletics in the colleges? Of course, it is 
possible to be bitter about these shows, but why 
is it necessary to criticize? It is an easy way to 
raise money and advertise the institution. What 
most people fail to see is that it is only indirectly 
connected with the athletic problem. It was a 
generation ago that a group of men and women— 
spicily labeled “nuts” at that time—began to talk 
of play as neither exercise nor relaxation but as 
education for character. Yet still our educators, 
vainly pressing precept and sermon upon the un- 
complaining collegian, neglect fundamentally the 
readiest method of acquiring skill in the practice 
of the really manly virtues of fortitude, self- 
control, sportsmanship, and team-play. Here and 
there the idea has caught hold. Instead of wor- 
rying so much over the abuses inherent in large- 
scale hippodroming, the authorities are beginning 
to build play into the curriculum—where it be- 
longs, though the process will require a new race 
of professors. 


eX 


ISE-CRACKERS on pulpit and platform 
are having a pleasing and profitable time 
making jokes about the newer methods of 
education, thus embodying misrepresen- 

tation in a very persistent form. The chief point 

at which the humorous drive is directed is the 
wholly imaginary idea, imputed to progressive 
educators, that because they wish to make educa- 
tional processes satisfying that they therefore de- 
sire to make them easy, thus eliminating all 

“discipline.”” The modern teacher is pictured as 
Saying to his class in the morning: “‘What studies, 
if any, would you care to pursue today?” This 
is pretty cheap business, yet it effectively prevents 
understanding in many quarters. The new view 
is not designed to make education spineless. It 
simply wishes to call attention to the fact that 
muscle may be developed quite as well by the use 

of a lawn-mower as by the use of chest-weights 

and in addition we may conserve all the ad- 
vantages inherent in acquiring skill in a useful 
domestic art. It asks that we lead students up 
to real obstacles rather than stick up artificial 





enemies for them to overcome. It maintains that 
one little triumph over a sure-enough foe is worth 
a hundred victories over painted dummies. In 
the face of a thousand intrenched prejudices, it 
proclaims that the way to learn how to live is 
to begin living. There is room here for honest 
difference of opinion, but you cannot laugh it off. 


RIMES of violence committed by mere boys 
are not uncommon events. Let us not be 
misled by the trial of two youthful mur- 
derers in Chicago; that was just a high 

point of publicity. In that instance, as in all the 
others, outraged sentimentalists set up a how] for 
blood. Failing an understanding of a situation, 
such people always begin to lay about them with 
a club; and in this case a lot of newspapers joined 
in the hunt. Then a clever lawyer bamboozled a 
lot of folk on the other side. A vast amount of 
paper and ink was expended upon vain vengeance 
and vainer tears, while the central issue remained 
untouched. Would that the newspapers next time 
might print in three-inch letters across the front 
page: What can we do to keep our boys from such 
evil? 





The Christian Duty of Study 


TUDENTS have plenty of good advice 
about hard study. A large book could 
be compiled from chapel talks and edi- 
torials on this subject delivered since the 
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opening of the fall term. Various reasons are ad- 


vanced for hard study. The mental discipline is 
beneficial. It will guarantee quicker advancement. 
It will bring a larger salary. Mr. Dooley thinks 
the harder the course is the better: “It doesn’t 
matter what a boy studies—provided he hates it.” 
Some of the encouragements to study may be 
legitimate and some may be pure paganism. Our 
concern should be to discover whether for a Chris- 
tian student hard study is a Christian obligation. 

There is much confusion on the subject. Some 
students seem to think that the fact of their being 
Christians justifies them in slighting study for 
the sake of Christian activity which they would 
regard as unwarranted for any other activity. 
Should the president of the Y. M. C. A. neglect 
his college work because he wants to keep the 
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Association strong? It is very doubtful if that 
attitude is either justifiable or necessary. A 
judicious division of labor within the Cabinet 
should make it unnecessary. Of course, our al- 
legiance to Christ stands above every other rela- 
tion. Yet it would be most exceptionable if 
Christian duty and study should conflict. In point 
of fact our chief Christian duty as students is 
study. A man must do the duty lying right at 
hand. It is he that is faithful in that which is 
least and therefore nearest, who will have a chance 
to be faithful in the higher responsibilities. The 
sishop of Praetoria said in the war that the will 
of God for a patrol leader is to lead a patrol. 
So it may be said God’s will for a student is to 
study. 

The solution of many of the world’s most 
baffling problems waits upon clear thinking. . It 
is little short of pathetic to see the bankruptcy of 
much of the world’s statesmanship as it looks out 
upon these problems. Hard, substantial thinking 
is needed. Nothing, of course can take the place 
of right motives. But we cannot forget in this 
connection Luther’s dictum that one of the chief 
tasks of the wise is to undo the mistakes made by 
the good. Whether the leaders of the next gen- 
eration will, like those of this, be groping for 
light, depends very largely on whether today’s 
students of Christian good will learn to think— 
and think. 

For we may expect a man who believes that 
the Kingdom is to come—that “commonwealth of 
the brotherly men in all races”—will not only 
locate these problems but also solve them. He 
will not only think his way into these problems, 
but also think his way through them. He who 
said, “Learn of Me” and allowed his followers to 
be called “disciples” or learners, doubtess realized 
that his ‘followers were to be in a school. Study 
is one mark of Christian discipleship. There is 
far more meaning than most of us have yet found 
in the counsel that you should “love the Lord your 
God with all your mind,” 

Any student who comes to a sense of conscious 
duty in this field will find that it involves certain 
very practical concerns. What he does may not 
at first matter so much as the way he does it. His 
daily classroom work and his faithful prepara- 
tion for it will afford a field for Christian testi- 
mony before his fellows: 





“The trivial round, the common task, 

Will furnish all I need or ask; 

Room to deny myself, a road 

To lead me daily nearer God.” 
He recognizes that what he has been taught (quite 
rightly) to regard as “the simple Gospel” has 
philosophical and social implications which will 
demand all he has of application and endurance. 
He will come to know Emerson was right when 
he said: “The hardest work in the world is to 
think.” 
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There are few things more encouraging in the 
present day life of the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation Movement than the widespread determina- 
tion to “rediscover the mind and spirit of Jesus.” 
Many recognise this will only be done as they go 
past the man-made “foot-notes” to the original 
records of our faith; that means time-consuming 
study and meditation. Such a man will also face 
social responsibilities in the field of study. He 
will help his fellows by his example and by 
creating an atmosphere favorable to intellectual 
and critical processes. In many American col- 
leges conditions exist—social, athletic, ete.—which 
make it strangely difficult to carry on without un- 
due distraction the kind of serious study which 
we would suppose our colleges would above all 
else foster. The articles in the last INTERCOLLEG- 
IAN on the athletic situation have already evoked 
responses from many colleges which might well 
‘ause alarm for the pernicious athletic system in 
certain centers. But these responses are most 
reassuring in showing that in many colleges there 
are little groups of thinking men getting to- 
gether with a deep determination to discover for 
themselves and .heir fellows a college atmosphere 
more conducive to serious study. Such groups are 
full of promise, whether they are for Bible study, 
forum discussions, or reading circles. It is not 
difficult to prophecy that we are in the midst of 
a wider-spread and most enheartening revival of 
personal and group Bible study. The _ special 
campaign of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN to get cheap 
editions of good books widely read is of a piece 
with this effort. As Christian students have a duty 
to study, the Student Christian Association Move- 
ment has a duty to help students to study. 





Summer Groups 


HE National Committee suggests it is 
none too early to begin to think about 
summer groups and enterprises. The 
New York Summer Service Group will 

go forward, and applications for inclusion in it 
should be sent at once to the Field secretaries. It 
is hoped that a large number of industrial re- 
search groups may be held in the different re- 
gions. A student group representing the Student 

Association Movement will visit the continent of 
Europe, provided a subsidy of at least $2,000 is 
in sight by January 15th. Similarly, it is ex- 
pected that a group will go to the Far East. 

A committee of the Student Secretaries’ Asso- 
ciation will probably announce a Secretaries’ As- 
sembly the first half of next July. An exceeding] 
important summer appointment now settled upon 
by the C. C. A. is a National Camp and Retreat 
for Bible study, under the general leadership ot 
Professor A. Bruce Curry, Jr. The approximat 
dates are July 20—August 20. 
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Is There A God? 


By Edward Increase Bosworth 


T would seem logical to in- 
quire whether there is a 
God before asking how to 

become aware of Him. But 
most people have no doubt about 
the existence of God. So soon 
as a really thinkable idea of 
God in terms of real life is pre- 
sented to them, they accept it as 
a matter of course. The only 
problem for them is how to become aware of God. 

There are some, however, who either do not, or 

think they do not, believe in the existence of God. 


E. I. Beswerth 


Can the Existence of God Be Proved? 


The possibility of proving God’s existence de- 
pends upon what we mean by “proved.” Jn a 
sense the existence of God, like any other funda- 
mental reality, must be discovered, not “proved.” 
The existence of God can no more be proved by 
abstract reasoning apart from human experience 
than can the existence of oxygen. Both are forms 
of energy that must be discovered by some one 
capable of having experience of their presence. 
This experience when reported by those who have 
had it may, of course, furnish data, which will be 
used by others in a process of reasoning. 


“Thou canst not prove the nameless, O my son; 
Thou canst not prove the world thou movest in; 
Thou canst not prove that thou art body alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone; 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in one. 
Thou canst not prove thou art immortal—no, 
Nor yet that thou art mortal—nay, my son; 
Thou canst not prove that I who speak with thee 
Am not thyself in converse with thyself; 

For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven; wherefore thou be wise, 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt.” 


A man, then, may not look for conclusive proof 
at the start that there is a God. He must feel 
after him and find him. The justification for a 
situation in which a man must find out for him- 
self whether there is a God is the fact that the 
resolve and effort to search for him constitute a 
valuable character-making process. Further- 
more, since God as conceived by Christianity is 
so powerful a force, if he were to thrust his pres- 
ence upon us in immediate absolute demonstra- 
tion we should be overwhelmed by it and not have 
sufficient opportunity for initiative left to make 
character possible. 

God as conceived by the Christian religion is 
so great a value that evidence sufficient to create 

NOTE: This article is_a chapter from “What It 


Christian.”” The Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 


Means to Be a 


only a probability, or even a possibility, of his 
existence, would impose upon all right-minded 
men an unescapable obligation to try to discover 
him. If the father of a lost child hears a vague 
rumor that a lost child has been found in a neigh- 
boring city, he does not wait for proof before he 
takes a trip to the city. A child is of such value 
to a true father that the father is ready to act 
in such a case on evidence that creates only a 
remote possibility. So a Christlike God is of such 
value to a true man that a true man is ready to 
search vigorously and thoroughly, acting upon 
what is only a clue. 

In scientific research a man does not wait for 
proof before he institutes a series of painstaking 
experiments. He takes the best clue he has, how- 
ever slight, and lets it guide him in a search for 
experience through experiment. The truly scien- 
tific spirit does not content itself with criticising 
its best clues. On the contrary it works its best 
clues hard. 

What then are the clues that make the exist- 
ence of a God seem possible enough to warrant 
a great adventure in feeling after him? What 
is the evidence that makes the existence of God 
seem probable or possible? 


Evidence Making the Existence of God 
Probable 


In the first place, modern thought tends to the 
conclusion that behind all the phenomena of na- 
ture and human life there is one energy, unify- 
ing all things though manifesting itself in very 
different forms. Where shall we look for a clue 
as to the nature of this energy? Apparently we 
must infer it from the character of the highest 
phenomenon in which it expresses itself, namely, 
human personality of the highest type. This type 
appears in good and capable men, in good men 
able to bring things to pass. Whatever else this 
unifying energy may be, it must involve good 
will working to a purposed end. We are able to 
take the best specimen of personality that the 
human race affords, the historical personality of 
Jesus, and say, “Here is at least our best clue to 
the nature of ultimate energy, to the nature of 
God.” 

In objection to this view it might be urged that, 
since there are so many bad personalities among 
the highest class of phenomena, they too must be 
allowed to shape our view of the force behind all 
things. However, a study of the nature of man 
shows that man was meant to be good, for if he 
is good—if he exercises good-will—his personality 
experiences a high and harmonious development. 
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On the other hand, when he is bad, he is evidently 
acting against the laws of his being; his personal- 
ity becomes confused and ultimately suffers 
wreck. So we may still say that it is man, evi- 
dently meant by the very nature of his being to 
be good and capable, that gives us our best clue 
to the nature of the one force behind all things. 

Another possible objection to this view is found 
in the fact that since there is such a diversity of 
phenomena in which this one force has expressed 
itself, we ought to find our clue in the sum total 
of phenomena, high and low, rather than in cap- 
able good men. However, we find that these 
miscellaneous phenomena are gathered up in one 
evolutionary process that issues in the capable 
good man as its highest known product up to date. 

A further objection is this. If we should find 
ourselves necessitated by weight of evidence, 
which has not yet appeared, to believe that man, 
in all phases of his being, consists of chemical 
reactions, of highly organized matter, could we 
continue to hold the working idea of God, pre- 
sented in the preceding chapter? It would seem 
that we could. The case would be this. A man, 
consisting of chemical reactions or whatever else 
the behaviorist psychologist may suppose, is a 
being capable of thinking and loving, capable of 
turning back upon his past and discovering the 
evolutionary theory, capable of conceiving vast 
plans for the improvement of the race through 
the manipulation of an evolutionary process, cap- 
able of finding out how far off the stars are, what 
they are made of, and where they will be a mil- 
lion years from now. Man, a being made up of 
chemical reactions, can do all this. According to 
the Christian idea man and God are the same 
kind of being; God is a father and men are his 
sons. The Christian working idea of God con- 
ceives him to be doing the same kind of things 
that men do: thinking, feeling, willing, loving, 
working to an end. Therefore, even though God, 
as well as men, were finally conceived to be made 
up of chemical reactions he could be conceived to 
be doing all these things, because we know that 
men actually do them. The question of ultimate 
interest when one starts upon this line of inquiry 
is regarding the nature of the atom, or of its mys- 
terious nucleus. 

A second evidence of the existence of a Vast 
Mind Energy working with unabating good will 
toward a worthy end is found in the indications of 
design in the universe. Darwin was at times 
greatly moved by this consideration: “Another 
source of conviction in the existence of God con- 
nected with the reason and not with the feelings 
impresses me as having much more weight. This 
follows from the extreme difficulty, or rather im- 
possibility of conceiving of this immense and won- 
derful universe, including man with his capacity 
of looking far backwards and far into futurity, 
as the result of blind chance or necessity. When 
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thus reflecting I feel compelled to look to a First 
Cause having an intelligent mind in some degree 
analogous to that of man; and I deserve to be 
called a Theist. This conclusion was strong in 
my mind about the time, as far as I can remem- 
ber, when I wrote the ‘Origin of Species,’ and it is 
since that time that it has very gradually, with 
many fluctuations, become weaker.’ 


There are cases where no adaptation of means 
to any worthy end appears, and these may some- 
what lessen the force of the argument, but they 
do not destroy it. On the whole the universe re- 
veals orderly processes working out worthy re- 
sults, and not an irrational chaos. Particularly 
if we hold in some form a theory of evolution do 
we feel the need of positing a designing Mind 
Energy, for the evolutionary process is itself the 
most wonderful exhibition of apparent ingenuity 
known to the human mind. Furthermore we are 
finding out that it is susceptible to the manipula- 
tion of personal will; men are able to use the 
process to accomplish remarkable results. 


A third consideration making the existence of 
God a probability is man’s need of God and ca- 
pacity for reaching out to work with him. 


There is in man’s nature an elemental outcry 
for two things: (1) unity, in itself and in all the 
universe about it; and (2) sympathy. The in- 
stinctive desire for unity in the universe is the 
persistent incentive to scientific investigation. 
The instinctive and more wide-spread desire to 
find sympathy is at the basis of religion. This cry 
for unity and sympathy is essentially the cry for 
God. It is not meant that every individual is con- 
scious of the need of God and of capacity for 
reaching out to him, any more than that every 
man is conscious of capacity to recognize the beau- 
tiful. But men in general in all ages give un- 
deniable evidence of this need and capacity. 


The argument is this: In all the evolution of 
life, as John Fiske has pointed out, wherever 
there has developed in any organism a deep need 
of, and capacity for working with, something out- 
side itself, the environment has furnished that 
something. Evolution has been possible because 
this has been so. This creates a strong presump- 
tion that, since man, the highest product of this 
evolution, appears with a deep-seated need of and 
capacity for such a being as God, there is some 
such being. “To suppose that during countless 
ages, from the seaweed up to Man, the progress 
of life was achieved through adjustments to ex- 
ternal realities, but that then the method was all 
at once changed and throughout a vast province 
of evolution the end was secured through adjust- 
ments to external non-realities, is to do sheer 
violence to logic and to common sense. 

All the analogies of nature fairly shout against 
the assumption of such a breach of continuity 


1 “Life and Letters of Charles Darwin,” Volume I, p. 282. 
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between the evolution of Man and all previous 
evolution. . The lesson of evolution is 
that through all these weary ages the Human 
Soul has not been cherishing in Religion a delusive 
phantom, but in spite of seemingly endless grop- 
ing and stumbling it has been rising to the recog- 
nition of its essential kinship with the ever-living 
God. Of all the implications of the doctrine of 
evolution with regard to Man, I believe the very 
deepest and strongest to be that which asserts 
the Everlasting Reality of Religion.’ 

It is sometimes said that, because the religious 
instinct can be traced back to crude superstition 
in the early stages of human development, it is 
therefore discredited and cannot be properly re- 
garded as furnishing evidence for the existence of 
the being it reaches out to find. But it is equally 
true that modern science can be traced back to 
crude superstition, and this does not shake our 
belief in the reality of the forces with which 
scientific investigators seek to become acquainted. 
In all development of the race from lower to 
higher, the lower will necessarily seem crude and 
superstitious when afterward viewed from the 
standpoint of the higher. 

A fourth consideration making the existence of 
God a probability is the experience of many men 
of large intelligence in many centuries. They 
have not merely reached out instinctively to find 
God, as was pointed out in the last paragraph. 
They have reported an experience that seems best 
explained upon the theory that it has resulted 
from contact with an unseen Mind Energy so 
much higher and holier than themselves as to be 
properly called God. 

The best and most complete literary record of 
such experience is found in the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures, and pre-eminently in the re- 
port of Jesus Christ’s personal experience with 
God. 

Any one of these four lines of evidence creates 
such reasonable probability or possibility of the 
existence of God as lays upon men an absolute 
obligation to undertake the search for him. The 
Christian God is a possible value too great and 
high to be ignored by any right-minded man. 

It is of course recognized in all this discussion 
that the real nature of God’s relation to his uni- 
verse of personal and impersonal being is at pres- 
ent an unsolved mystery. The same sort of mys- 
tery confronts us when we try to understand the 
way in which our own mind energy operates on 
its own body and the environing world. It is 
not a mystery which prevents our reaching out 
to have contact with other mind energy in either 
God or our fellow men, or with the forces that 
are present in our bodies and their physical en- 
vironment. We love and work with our friends, 
dig our coal and work our farms, without being 
troubled by the unsolved mysteries connected with 
these operations. 


1John Fiske, “Through Nature to God,” pp. 189-91. 


It is also recognized that no one would rest 
the whole case for the existence of God solely on 
the immediate outcome of his own personal ex- 
periment. He would not feel that his own failure 
to secure at once a satisfactory experience in find- 
ing God proved conclusively that there is no God. 
He would always take into account the experience 
of others. No one seeking acquaintance with an 
unseen physical force through a series of experi- 
ments in his laboratory would consider his own 
failure in a particular experiment to be final and 
conclusive. He would take into account the ex- 
perience gained by experimenters in other reput- 
able laboratories. 


Does the Fact of Human Suffering Forbid the 
Supposition That There Is a Good God? 


The prevalence of human suffering seems to 
many persons inconsistent with the idea of a good 
God, or at least it introduces a paralyzing suspic- 
ion that lessens eager persistence in feeling after 
him. This is especially true just now when the 
terrible experiences of the great war are fresh in 
our minds. It is felt that a being who could not 
prevent such suffering would be too weak to be 
called God, and a being who could but would not, 
would be too wicked to be called God. The full 
dimensions of the difficulty need to be faced. The 
suffering occasioned by the great war is impres- 
sive because of its dramatic character rather than 
because of any peculiar intensity or numbers in- 
volved. It is said that during the nineteen 
months of America’s participation in the war 
twice as many Americans were killed by automo- 
bile accidents alone as were killed in the war. The 
sorrow of surviving friends in the former case 
was just as great as in the latter. Probably it 
would be possible to go over the earth at any time 
and gather several groups as large as the whole 
Armenian group, each of which would be suffer- 
ing as keenly as that tragic group has suffered. 
That is, human suffering, often in extreme forms, 
has been wrought into the very warp and woof of 
life century after century. The realization of this 
fact makes some feel that the kindest thing we 
can say about the whole human situation is that 
there is no great directing intelligence surround- 
ing human life. In meeting this difficulty it is 
necessary first of all to consider the nature of 
human suffering. 


What Is Human Suffering? 


It is not easy to define human suffering, be- 
cause it is a personal experience and personality 
is an unsolved mystery. We recognize at once 
that personality is a complex unit and that suffer- 
ing is only one element in a complex experience. 
When a college boy is on the last lap of the mile 
run, apparently in physical agony, his throat ach- 
ing, his legs heavy, and the ground rising up to 
meet him, but sure that he is winning the race 
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and will by winning add points enough to the 
score to win the intercollegiate track meet for his 
college, is he suffering or is he happy? We can- 
not understand the boy’s condition if we concen- 
trate attention exclusively upon the single item 
of his distress. The same thing is true of civiliza- 
tion as a whole. If an inhabitant of Mars should 
spend a week on the earth inspecting its civiliza- 
tion and should, in his passage from city to city 
and village to village, inspect only the spots where 
animals are slaughtered for the market, he would 
get a very distorted view of the earth’s civiliza- 
tion. If he should see no homes, libraries, 
churches, schools, hospitals, parks and baseball 
games, but only slaughter houses, he would carry 
back to Mars an utterly misleading report of hu- 
man life on the earth. 


Human Suffering Makes a Vital Contribution 
to Human Progress 


If we look back along the whole course of the 
evolutionary process, we see that suffering has 
been not simply an incidental feature of a com- 
plex process but an essential characteristic of 
God’s way of producing a race of powerful, hon- 
est, and friendly men. The process, including suf- 
fering as one of its essential elements, has actu- 
ally had this result. Mankind has grown stronger 
and better by means of it. Life has emerged from 
the animal stage and entered the human stage; 
the primitive man-animal has become the Chris- 
tian friend. 

It is not hard to see, in part at least, how suf- 
fering has made a vital contribution to this re- 
sult. Whenever any evil causes suffering enough, 
men will discover and remove its cause. Famine 
drives men to dam the Nile, to devise systems of 
irrigation and new methods of cultivation, to 
invent means of swift transportation. When men 
have suffered enough from dreadful diseases they 
will discover and remove the causes of them. 
When they have suffered enough from poverty 
they will discover and remove its causes. When 
they have suffered enough from war they will dis- 
cover and remove its causes. The experience of 
mankind with suffering is begetting in them a 
sublime confidence that they can in the course 
of time discover and remove the causes of all the 
known evils which make men suffer. They even 
dare to believe that they can eliminate the prime 
and prolific cause of the worst forms of suffering 
known to man, namely, the evil will of man. One 
Jesus Christ has appeared on earth confident that 
he can lead men on to this great achievement, and 
establish upon the earth a race of men powerful, 
honest, and friendly. It is in connection with this 
movement that the value of what appears to be 
the most outrageous form of suffering appears 
most clearly, the suffering inflicted on the inno- 
cent by the evil will of the brutally selfish. Such 
suffering we have learned, for reasons that will 
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appear in another connection, to call “redemp- 
tive,” or emancipating. 


God Shares Human Suffering 


There is one further idea connected with suf- 
fering in its relation to the idea of God. Man’s 
enlarging idea of God has more and more necessi- 
tated the conviction that God shares human suf- 
fering. The Christian conception of the evolu- 
tionary process regards the life of God as most 
intimately involved in it. The suffering that has 
characterized the process all the way along must 
have involved God. Furthermore, calling God 
“our Father’ necessarily involves attributing suf- 
fering to him. He is no true father who does not 
share the suffering of his children. 

Suffering, then, constitutes no reason for doubt- 
ing the existence close at hand of a good God. 
A being powerful enough to bring life up from 
low forms to highly developed men is powerful 
enough to be called God. A being good enough 
to suffer with advancing life and with all the woes 
of his human children is good enough to be called 
God. 

As was said above, suffering is only one ele- 
ment in complex personal life, whether that life 
be the life of God or of man. The fountains of 
laughter and tears are near together in the life of 
both God and man. What may take the place of 
suffering as an incentive to progress in more ad- 
vanced stages of evolution we do not know. The 
bearing of personal immortality on the question 
is to be considered later. Under present condi- 
tions suffering seems indispensable, something to 
be borne bravely when it comes and even with 
victorious consciousness of helping to carry life 
forward. 

The late Dr. Frank T. Bayley once gave me the 
following lines, said to have been found on the 
wall of a room in a hospital: 


“The cry of man’s anguish up to God, 

Lord, take away pain! 

The Shadow that darkens the world Thou hast made; 
The close coiling chain 

That strangles the heart; the burden that weighs 
On the wings that should soar— 

Lord, take away pain from the world Thou hast made 
That it love Thee the more! 


“Then answered the Lord to the cry of the world, 

Shall I take away pain, 

And with it the power of the soul to endure, 
Made strong by the strain? 

Shall I take away pity that knits heart to heart 
And sacrifice high? 

Will ye lose all your heroes that lift from the fire 
White brows to the sky? 

Shall I take away love that redeems with a price 
And smiles at its loss? 

Can ye spare from your lives that would cling unto mine 
The Christ on his cross?” 
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A Spmitual Setting-Up Exercise 


By G. A. Johnston Ross 


F a man’s personal religion 

were in ruins; if, having had 

Christian upbringing and 
Christian habits, he found these 
falling utterly away from him; 
if he were good enough to con- 
sult me about the matter, I 
would venture to make two sug- 
gestions to him: (1) I should 
urge him not to taste food with- 
out making some (even if in- 
audible) expression of thanksgiving, and this 
simply because religion cannot be built on a 
thankless life: and, (2) I should urge him to use 
the Lord’s Prayer intelligently the first thing 
every morning. 

The trouble is with the word “intelligently.” 
The unintelligent, mechanical use of the prayer 
has caused an utterance which is the finest ex- 
pression extant of the religious idea in man to 
become a mischievous incantation: and many 
people believe that this mechanical use is inevit- 
able and is the fate of all forms of prayer. This 
is simply not true, and I propose to demonstrate 
that by making a few suggestions regarding 
which I guarantee that, if they be adopted, a man 
can be made not only proof against the mechani- 
cal use of the prayer but can be assured of a 
spiritual benefit to which he can give a definite 
name—a benefit which will not be any vague re- 
ligious momentary exaltation but an aid in the 
reconstruction of his personal religious habits and 
his restoration to satisfaction in his religion. 

The first suggestion is concerned with the con- 
text of the prayer. It is to be remembered that 
the Lord’s Prayer was given in the course of a 
series of lessons in praying, the gist of which is 
that praying is in itself a simple affair provided 
it be honest, secret, confident and submissive. 
That last word suggests a difficulty. Is not eager 
importunity of the very essence of real prayer? 
How then can it be submissive? Christ says in 
effect that there is a licit and an illicit importun- 
ity. The prayer of illicit importunity is one in 
which one’s personal needs are given the right 
of way simply because they are clamorous. Over 
against this He urges that when our personal and 
near needs become so clamant that we are 
tempted if we pray at all to “hammer” at God 
as if He were a reluctant giver, we should stop, 
recall God’s desires: put them first, and find in 
that act expansion of sympathy tranquillising our 
impatience and enabling us to see our own needs 
in a better perspective. “Do not be impatient,” 
He says, “as the heathen are: your Father 
knoweth. After this manner therefore pray ye: 
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Our Father, may Thy name be reverenced and 
thy kingdom come: Thy will be done.” In other 
words, consider God’s needs first. Call to mind 
the kind of world He wants. Any fool can see 
that His work is not finished: and that He has 
needs and wishes regarding its completion. Get 
these needs into your mind of a morning and 
when you have done so you will be in a better 
frame of mind for making your personal requests: 
you will see your own needs in the framework of 
the needs of God. 

Now let us suppose that on arising in the 
morning a man gets down on his knees and be- 
fore he thinks of himself or his needs he asks 
that God’s name be hallowed: that is that all the 
world over, people may come to understand and 
reverence the true character and disposition of 
God and therefore count the same things best 
worth having and the same ideals best worth 
pursuing. Already that man has sent his sym- 
pathy out to the ends of the earth and his soul 
is better for the morning stretch. He has asked 
a very wide-reaching and inclusive petition for 
his brethren of humanity and has recalled the 
fact that nothing very effective can be done with 
our human probiem till people everywhere begin 
to have the same ideals and worship the same 
God. 

Then he goes on to pray that the chaos of con- 
flicting interests which is the agony and despair 
of statesmen (and about which he will presently 
be reading in his morning newspaper) may take 
end; that the broken fragments of our humanity 
may be knit together into a real unity with differ- 
ence of function in the various parts—a real 
“kingdom.” Kingdom of what? Oh, of God’s 
free sons carrying out His will with joy and read- 
iness and growing apprehension of its content. 
What an earth it would be if only men were con- 
sciously and gladly “sons of God,” doing His will 
without compulsion: if History were to move 
from Law to Gospel; from external restraint to 
inward sanction; from discipline to joy, and from 
the tyranny of the institution to the liberty of 
the spirit! 

All this and a great deal more a man prays for 
when he uses the first three petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer intelligently, and my point is that 
it is a jolly good thing for a man when he gets 
up in the morning, feeling perhaps the morning 
tendency to be a little peevish and irritated, to 
get his thought into this world-embracing and 
self-forgetting groove, and that before he says 
to God or man a word about his little self. 

My next suggestion is that as soon as you have 
said “as it is in Heaven” you should stop: and 
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make there an act of self-dedication to the high 
and noble program which the earlier petitions, 
recording the needs of God, have called up. There 
is at this point, anyway, a natural pause in the 
prayer. And if you have any just apprehension 
of the magnitude of the program which the pe- 
titions outline (and every day’s use of the Prayer 
will increase that impression of the greatness of 
God’s desires for man) you will feel your own 
helplessness and need of support of every sort. 
“G ve us this day our daily bread” will seem a 
perfe \ly natural petition; for this humanity, 
whicl we pray may be built up into a kingdom 
of Gol, is meanwhile utterly dependent on Him 
and lives in the last analysis on sunshine. No 
one has any claim on God for support: they come 
nearest to a claim who have dedicated themselves 
to His good purposes. And when you have said 
“bread” you will quickly add “debts;” that is to 
say the bread of yesterday we have not prayed 
for. And, finally remembering your own past 
failures you will naturally pray: “Lead us not into 
temptation.” Even if that petition be indefens- 
ible theologically on the ground that God tempt- 
eth no man, it is psychologically desperately 
accurate. For the man who has known his own 
moral unsteadiness knows that there are places 
he had better keep away from, and a limitation 
of life which will be salutary for him. And if he 
feels a little abject in praying not to be led into 
temptation, he may recover his width of outlook 
in asking for himself and others the all-compre- 
hensive final petition “Deliver us from evil.” 


Now I repeat my challenge. The man who will 
thus use the Lord’s prayer every morning will not 
only be rendered immune from mechanism in 
praying it, but he will find that he has hit upon 
a setting-up exercise for his soul that will educate 
his judgment and expand his sympathies as well 
as deepen his sense of dependence on God—and 
what is personal religion if it be not that? 

And besides all this, consider what it means 
to be for a few moments each morning (before 
we “see the face of man’’) in the presence of the 
God whom this prayer brings before us: a Father, 
holy beyond our dreams, desiring from the sons 
of men recognition of what He is as their Ideal 
and Goal of their aspirations — longing for the 
reorganization of mankind in a peaceful and or- 
derly social system and desiring to set religion, 
and therefore all life, free from irksome re- 
straints that it may reproduce on earth the child- 
like and joyous liberty of Heaven; furthermore, 
solicitous for man’s daily welfare, willing to de- 
scend to life’s commonest detail to support and 
sanctify; patient with men’s moral lapses and 
moral impotence, and eager to forgive on evidence 
of humble repentance; anxious to steer and guide 
to moral freedom the soul made timid by its fool- 
ish ways, and finally, ready to redeem to effective 
service of the Good, lives that had been enthralled 
in evil’s sway. 

Can you go to work tomorrow morning better 
fortified than by meeting a God like this and for 
a few minutes praying with Him His desires for 
the world? 


A CHRISTMAS SONG 


Never we needed Thee so sore 
Since the first day began 

O, come and knock at the world’s door, 
Small Son of God and Man! 

And if it open not to Thy knock 
Shrill crying in the cold, 

Break down the heart hard as a rock 
And enter and lay hold! 


Not when they slew our young, and marred 
The beauty smooth and clean, 

Not then, not then, our hearts were hard, 
Arid and cold and mean. 

For now the weak are down, and Hate, 
And Avarice, and Pride, 

These are the Lords within our gate. 


O Child, be not denied! 


O, not in nineteen hundred years 
We needed Thee as to-night. 
Yestreen we washed us clean with tears, 
Their scarlet washed us white. 
There is not one green spot on the earth 
Where men nor hate nor grieve. 
O Child, come to our hour of dearth 
And bid the dead heart live. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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The Failure of Advice 


By Erdman Harris 


ON’T give advice unless you are asked 
for it, and then don’t.” Some people 
really order their lives on this principle. 
Unfortunately a great many do not. 
They always have a supply on tap. 

They are eager to turn it on at the slighest excuse. 

Professional workers are not among the least ser- 

ious offenders in this regard. After a few years 

of active service they are inclined to think them- 
selves approaching omniscience. They feel it is 
their God-given duty to see that those who con- 
sult with them are given elaborate directions for 
the ordering of their lives. Every interview is an 
opportunity for the selling of some advice. This 
is the more insidious because the advice is gen- 
erally sound and, when acted on, brings satisfac- 
tory results. This whets the recipient’s appetite 
for more. It also moves the adviser up a notch or 
two in his own estimation as one well versed in 
the ways of the world. The back is self-patted. 

“Knowledge of human nature” is being scienti- 
fically gained! All this is extremely dangerous. 

In fields where expert knowledge alone counts, 
those specially trained have got to do a large mea- 
sure of the thinking for other people. But, leav- 
ing aside for the moment technical experts, doc- 
tors, reliable psychiatrists, and trained scientists 
in general whose counsel forms the basis of our 
material civilization and whose researches hold 
out the greatest hope for the medication of our 
individual and social ills, we come to the appalling 
realization that thousands of human beings are 
giving advice to others with very little logical 
warrant. They have picked up the habit from the 
social environment. “Leaders” have been taught 
to believe that their function was to think for 
others and then persuade people to act on the 
basis of their decisions. “Teachers” have been 
encouraged to “lecture” to students and present 
their conclusions about things, which conclusions 
were to be handed back to the “teachers” on ex- 
amination day as nearly as possible in the orig- 
inal form. Parents have felt justified in lording 
it over their children. Employers have dictated 
to and dominated their employes. Foremen have 
bossed their men. Bosses have decided political 
issues in smoke-filled hotel rooms at midnight and 
have then lobbied and brow-beaten and even 
bribed to “put over” what they wanted. Evan- 
gelists have taken towns by storm. It is all part 
of the “selling game” and is extremely dangerous, 
whether in the courtroom, the factory, the school, 
the home, the church, the smoking car, or the 
government office. it is all a manifestation of the 


notion that the world must be controlled by those 
who advise, the actual “dirty work” being done 
by those who take advice. Modern educational 
philosophy and practice alike challenge this at 
every point. 


The Advice Method in Personal Evangelism 


This whole question has been too ably discussed 
for me to add my feeble word except in connec- 
tion with personal evangelism. We do not need 
to argue now with the readers of a magazine such 
as this for the democratic ideal in politics and ed- 
ucation. Experimentation still has much to do, 
but it seems generally true that self-initiated, 
purposeful activity is the most dependable foun- 
dation upon which to rear academic structures, 
and that the critical method of attack upon prob- 
lems is likely to achieve the most satisfactory re- 
sults. This would suggest that the function of a 
teacher is to supply the relevant data on the 
basis of which pupils can cooperatively come to 
their own decisions and to insure that scientific 
discrimination is being employed at all points. 
Giving advice as it is usually practised violates 
both the spirit and the letter of this ideal. It 
stands condemned on two scores: (1) it fails to 
secure a self-reliant and creative response of the 
whole personality to life situations; (2) it fails 
to go beyond present problems to the heart of an 
individual’s adjustment to the world. 

(1) John Dewey has pointed out that the char- 
acteristic feature of human thought is the ability 
to solve problems. The function of education is 
to foster and develop this problem-solving ability. 
If a pupil learns nothing else during a year of 
school than how to diagnose a situation better and 
act intelligently in the face of its complexities, his 
year’s work has not been in vain. 

Each and every person who reads these words 
is a potential educator. In conversation, corres- 
pondence, creative activity of various sorts, we all 
have the chance to help others develop their capa- 
cities. “Unconscious influence” is part of this 
process, but there is no occasion upon which an 
individual should be more alert to the tremendous 
significance of his opportunities than when face 
to face alone with another human being. Many 
men allow their social contacts to become loose 
and casual. They have no sense of mission. They 
feel no responsibility for their words, actions, 
facial expressions, yes! and for their silences, 
when they are “off duty,” as they say. A man 
should never be “off duty” in this sense. As soon 
as one tries to be continually on duty he finds op- 
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portunities for personal interviews all around 
him, some purely accidental, some deliberately 
sought either by him or the other person. And 
the time of testing comes when friendly conver- 
sation gets under way. 

Any one who is reasonably thoughtful has a 
right to feel that many of his conclusions about 
life are valid. He has a right to wish that more 
people in the world shared his beliefs. He trusts 
that his decisions are based on a fair considera- 
tion of the elements involved. Thus the tempta- 
tion is to “sell” what he has to others, or to “give 
it away.” He justifies this to himself on the same 
grounds as he would justify the recommending of 
a book or play. But the danger lies just here. He 
is liable to peddle conclusions. He may have an 
attractive personality, a facile tongue, or a nimble 
brain, or all three, and this makes his wares 
easily disposed of. He is rumored to have the 
“dope.” Others run to him about this and that. 
And he becomes inclined to answer questions as 
they are asked, to lobby for the acceptance of his 
ideas, and to be contented when what he recom- 
mends is slavishly followed. 

It was said that this fails to secure a self-reli- 
ant and creative response of the whole personality 
to like situations on the part of those advised. 
They are prone to accept E without going 
through the preliminary stages A, B, C and D, 
when the most important thing of all for them is 
their self-sustained reasonable progression from 
A to B to C to D. 

It has been found that many boys and girls 
when first sent away from home to school or 
camp have been so “tied to mother’s apron 
strings” and have so counted on having their dif- 
ficulties met for them that they are unable to ex- 
hibit independence of judgment. Abnormal man- 
ifestations of this are “fixations’—much studied 
by psychoanalysts today. Certain types of hero 
worship smack of this a bit. This is at all times 
perilous. 

Therefore, in personal interviews the purpose 
should be to help the other individual think 
through his own difficulties with as little intellec- 
tual and spiritual man-handling as_ possible. 
Questions in answer to questions are often in or- 


der. In this way the mind is kept at its maxi- 
mum activity. When a real friendly rapport is 
established, miraculous results are sometimes ac- 
complished, and the other person makes his own 
decisions and faces the claims of the best on him 
as at no other time in his life. The only kind of 
“advice” that needs to be given is certain bodies 
of facts which form part of the necessary back- 
ground for all constructive religious and moral 
thinking. The one then becomes not a suppliant 
for instruction and the other a vendor of spiritual 
cure-alls, but they both are friends facing a com- 
mon problem. Personal conviction of course is 
expressed as part of the relative material. This 
is the most constructive way to “win a man to 
Christ.” 

(2) Finally, and briefly, it was said that the 
usual method of advice on specific problems does 
not go beyond them to the heart of the matter, 
which is an individual’s adjustment to the world. 
Many ministers make the same mistake as some 
doctors; they attempt to deal with superficial 
symptoms rather than with fundamental causes. 
Physicians sometimes paint a patient’s throat 
with silver nitrate and do nothing to restore the 
circulation of the blood to the head, the default 
of which makes the congestion possible. Thus ad- 
vice as to what a student should do with his sum- 
mer vacation may miss entirely his deepest needs. 
Oftentimes a person’s whole loyality is to a wrong 
ideal. Giving counsel about this and that petty 
difficulty to such an one is sewing new cloth on 
an ancient rotten garment. The basic trouble 
with most people today is that they are not even 
attempting to live as God would have them live, 
as active expressions of the spirit of Christ. The 
best advice in the world is indeed new wine 
poured into old wine-skins if given to a man who 
fails to try. The first and last purpose of an in- 
terview is to help another face the claims of the 
best that he knows upon his complete allegiance. 
This cannot be accomplished by “advice.” It can- 
not to be accomplished by “dogmatism.” It can 
only be accomplished when a man or woman puts 
every quality of head and heart at the disposal of 
God for the spiritual ministration of educational 
Evangelism. 
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What Is College All About? 


By A. Bruce Curry 


The writer of this article is beginning the second lap of a two-years’ 


journey among the 


universities and colleges of America. 


This has already in- 


volved visits of two to six days on forty-three campuses, and numerous three-day 


sessions attended by representatives of a 


the 


Since 


method used was discussion and conference 


hundred and twenty other colleges. 
rather than lecture, he 


has been listening to students and faculty. Here are some impressions and ques- 


tions. 


HIS question becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult for me to answer. The cynical or 
superficial observer might dismiss it by 
saying, “It’s all about athletics and 
dates.” We might parry this thrust for 

a bit and get in closer, seeking to answer in the 

light of the aims of the students who attend and 
of the institutions which enter- 
tain them as paying guests. 

A Vermont newspaper editor 
summarized fairly the aims of 
students in going to college 
under these three heads: (1) to 
get training for some life work 
already determined; (2) to 
get a background of culture 
and to discover what vocation 
to follow; (3) to make friend- 
ships and find an outlet for self- 
expression in various lines. 

College, therefore, may be 
said to be “all about” the 
achievement of these aims. But 
are these aims consistent? And 
what about the methods being 
used to accomplish them? There 
are Grundys aplenty to shake 
their heads over the abortive 
attempts of students at “self-expression”; there 
are enough Sinclairs to discipline administrators 
and men higher up. I wish more modestly to 
call attention to some discrepancies between 
methods and aims, some warring aims and 
methods which threaten the success of the whole 
college enterprise. 





Culture or Cow-feeding? 


We still assume that the college-bred man or 
woman will have achieved the thing called cul- 
ture, with its “powers of discrimination between 
what is good and what is bad in art, literature, 
and social intercourse,” with its ability to weigh 
evidence, to construct a true scale of life values. 
But the clash comes in that we have converted 
our universities and colleges into trade schools 
where the atmosphere and the schedule require- 
ments largely preclude the cultural result. As 
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one man put it, “We learn to feed cows, pull 
teeth, or build bridges, but very little else.” The 
college product tends therefore to become Henry 
Fordian, with enforced, implicit, or openly avowed 
disdain of history, i. e., of what the race has 
learned about how life should be lived. A uni- 
versity student said publicly, “Many students go 
to college to enable them to get 
a job in life which will pay most 
for the smallest amount of 
work’’—and this was in cultural 
New England! What must it 
be in Akron or Detroit? Mass 
education, state support with its 
economic and practical demands, 
the students own dollar-mark 
aims, and what chances has the 
life of the spirit? 

The twelve Dartmouth seniors 
appointed this year by the col- 
lege to study the situation, put 
the case thus: “The serious ques- 
tion arises: Should the college 
continue to be bellhop to the 
world—and, in an age where 
the apparent criterion of any 
venture is the commercial touch- 
stone ‘Will it pay ?’—to turn out 
a finished product whose bugaboo is pure learning 
and whose idol is immediate, paying practicabil- 
ity? Or, on the contrary, has the college some 
more difficult function—to be the leader, and not 
the errand boy, of society; to set up ideals for the 
world, and thereby satisfy a need more funda- 
mental than those represented by the fluctuating 
demands of a changing society?” 

Administrations and many students still talk of 
achieving these latter ideals. I do not question 
their sincerity. I question seriously their ability 
together or separately to attain such cultural re- 
sults under the existing conditions. The result 
for the future of American civilization is too 
obvious for further comment. 


The Head or the Herd? 


Which shall rule? There is a fight to the finish 
on between the two in college life—between rea- 
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son and instinct, critical independence and crowd 
uniformity. 

ro a large extent, this is the clash between the 
methods and atmosphere of the classroom on the 
one hand, and the methods and atmosphere of 
all other campus activities on the other. Pre- 
sumably, and Upton Sinclair notwithstanding, the 
classroom supposes the scientific attitude and ap- 
proach, correct observation, gathering of all the 
facts, dispassionate appraisal, critical analysis, 
exploration, individual expression; while outside 
its doors one cannot but be impressed with the 
general sway of the herd instinct, irrational cus- 
tom and convention, regimentation. The student 
who breaks with the herd opinions, the herd atti- 
tudes, the herd technique, is outlawed by the herd. 
There is one way to dress, one way to dance, one 
way to lead cheering, one way to celebrate vic- 
tory or defeat, one way that is “collegiate’’— it is 
done, one way that is not collegiate—it is not 
done. 

What interests and puzzles me greatly is that 
this rule of the herd is, for certain purposes, aided 
and abetted by faculty and administration. These 
very leaders who are supposedly sponsors of the 
classroom method and atmosphere as I described 
it above, turn around and support this campus 
method and regime, without seeming to realize 
that the two are deadly enemies. The only way 
I can explain this is to say that the authorities 
either do not know their psychology, or that they 
have deliberately compromised because it is easier 
to control and keep happy the herd than it is a 
like number of students, should they by any 
chance come to think and act as somewhat inde- 
pendent individuals. 

Surely faculty and students must know that the 
fight is an unequal one, that considering the rela- 
tively small amount of time spent in the class- 
room atmosphere (even where it is ideal), the 
campus uniformity ideal will dominate the “fin- 
ished product,” leading to a preponderance of 

sabbitts in the better circles of American com- 
munity life. 

I realize that this criticism holds for the run 
of our national life; perhaps I am too hard on 
the campus folk; it is just that one might have 
hoped for better things than the average from 
university and college spheres where reason is 
supposed to have some chance. 

One of the most serious direct products of this 
system is complacency in the students’ thinking 
and attainments. If this goes on, those who are 
constantly tapping the thought-life of our under- 
graduates will find themselves reminded of the 
dairy league ad, “Milk from contented cows.” 


How Training for Life? 


This is the question constantly in my mind, 
with the emphasis on the “how,” for we might 
all agree that college is “all about” training for 
life. In the face of such warring aims and 
methods as I have just described—and others 
might be mentioned—I go back and ask “How are 
we training to get ahead in business, even? What 
sort of training does the student get for commun- 
ity citizenship, for politics, for social democracy, 
for common honesty, for world citizenship, for 
home life, for problem-solving, for sacrificial 
leadership, for prophetic living?” 


A Word of Cheer 


I could have used all this space speaking of the 
saving factors in the college situation—I believe 
in American students—believe in them to the last 
ditch. I believe in the good intentions of faculty 
members. It is only my desire to see us all rid of 
systems which thwart us that causes me to write 
on this wise. I think we have not seen or under- 
stood fully the two destructive forces to which | 
have sought to call attention. 

There is the beginning of a Christian idealistic 
youth movement in our colleges. This group in 
itself could cope with much which I have criticized. 
They are our joy and crown. 

Someone will say, “But you have said nothing 
of the Christian colleges and Christian educa- 
tion.” I cannot exclude them from the criticisms 
implied in what I have said. They are sometimes 
my hope and more often my despair. But that 
is another story, and I am signing off at this 
point. 





“NEW ENGLAND FIRST FRUITS” 


VERSE, carved on the Samuel Johnson 

Gate of the Harvard Yard, is suggestive of 
the deep religious purposes which prompted the 
founding of the earliest colleges in America: 


After God had carried us safe to New England 
And we had builded our houses 

Provided necessaries for our livelihood 
Reared convenient places for God’s worship 
And settled the Civil Government 

One of the next things we longed for 

And looked after was to advance learning 
And perpetuate it to posterity 

Dreading to leave an illiterate ministery 
To the churches when our present ministers 
Shall lie in the dust 
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Are College Teachers Taught to Teach? 


By Robert D. Leigh 


O, in so far as they are 

taught to teach they teach 

themselves. The equiva- 
lent in classroom technique and 
craftsmanship which makes up 
a large part of the teacher-train- 
ing for elementary and second- 
ary schools is acquired by college 
teachers for their own tasks by 
the old-fashioned process of ap- 
prenticeship. 

To begin with, most college professors have 
gone through a rather long siege of being taught 
before they ever start to teach. Even as under- 
graduates, prospective teachers take their class- 
room work fairly seriously. It forms a period of 
practical training in teaching by observation of 
technique at the hands of experienced teachers— 
in a chosen field and in various other fields. 
Graduate work extends and intensifies this pro- 
cess. Finally, as a “cub” instructor, it is the usual 
experience of the future professor to be placed un- 
der the guidance and supervision of an older pro- 
fessor or professional group. Thus as a normal 
and natural part of the process of training in the 
content of his chosen field through school, college, 
graduate school, and instructorship the average 
college professor obtains the teaching technique 
prevalent in his particular field of instruction. 

This apprenticeship system, however, has its 
faults. It is economical of time and effort. It 
escapes the empty formality so prevalent in nor- 
mal schools where method is divorced from con- 
tent. But like apprenticeship training elsewhere, 
it suffers from being essentially unprogressive 
and uncritical. The proper charge, therefore, to 
be laid against the members of the college teach- 
ing profession today is not that they are tech- 
nically inexpert in the orthodox classroom and 
lecture methods which are generally known. It is 
rather that as teachers they are not critical 
enough of their own methods and purposes, not 
sufficiently alert to the larger and more funda- 
mental problems and possibilities of the general 
educational task. They are teachers but not edu- 
cators. 
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Pedagogy and Education 
Pedagogy as a whole is a sort of “ugly duck- 
ling” in college circles, especially in the college of 
liberal arts. Beginning as a training for kinder- 


gartners it has moved gradually up the grades 
until it has now captured the whole school period. 


And, unfortunately, it remains in the mind of the 
college professor a schoolman’s affair. 

Let it be admitted that there have been many 
fads and failures in educational theory as it has 
grown in the last century and a half. But no can- 
did student of its progress, from Rousseau and 
Pestalozzi to Dewey, can say that it has been all 
fad and failure. The modern science of psychol- 
ogy and the application of what may be called, for 
want of a better name, sociology, to the problems 
of education have opened up for the student of 
the educational process an absorbing and a signifi- 
cant field for study and experiment. Let it be ad- 
mitted also that often the professors of education 
in our colleges have been petty-minded and poor- 
ly-trained persons as measured against their col- 
leagues more severely and narrowly trained in 
long-established fields. They have too often jus- 
tified R. H. Tawney’s revision of Bernard Shaw’s 
dictum: “Those that can, do; those that can’t, 
teach; those that can’t teach talk about educa- 
tion.” But granting all personal defect, it still 
remains true that the great need in our colleges 
today is much more consciousness among the 
faculties of the general and fundamental prob- 
lems of higher education and knowledge of the 
light that modern educational science throws on 
their broader and common task of creating a sit- 
uation in which students will really be educated. 


Do Teachers Teach? 


We college teachers are in a position of very 
dangerous freedom. We go through the motions 
of instructing students, the motions we were put 
through and were taught to put others through. 
We bless our labors by giving at the end of four 
years of varied and complicated business on the 
student’s part an A. B. degree. Occasionally we 
have our doubts. But institutionally we whistle 
to keep up our faith that something is really being 
accomplished by pointing to an occasional grad- 
uate who has distinguished himself, presumably 
as a part result of going to our college. For the 
tough-minded there are statistics showing earn- 
ing values of college training. But all this as evi- 
dence of the value of our work is useless if not 
fantastic. What assurance is there that if we 
gave to four years of any totally different kind of 
busy work the prestige and attractions which now 
surround the colleges the young men and women 
drawn to them would not show just as high per- 
centage of graduates in Who’s Who? The com- 
placency of college faculties in the face of the ap- 
palling evidence to be gathered from the products 
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of college assembled at alumni gatherings or in 
university clubs as to the failure of college educa- 
tion really to educate can only be explained on 
the ground of their ignorance as to the possibil- 
ities of modern educational theory and experi- 
ment. 

There are evidences that the complacency is 
being disturbed. For a long time in our older 
colleges the students have been content to ignore 
the faculty’s part of college education and to carry 
on zealously and vigorously their own independent 
disciplines and trainings known as “college ac- 
tivities.” For the most part they still continue 
to do this, apparently convinced of the practical 
superiority of their training to that offered by 
the faculty. But here and there recently a few 
of the more serious students have commenced to 
investigate the assumptions of the faculty cur- 
riculum and teaching methods. 

A year or two after the war in some of our 
eastern institutions brave committees of under- 
graduates, notably at Barnard, worked long and 
hard on proposals for a curriculum devoid of the 
complex and, to them, meaningless requirements 
of the faculty course of study—one to contain the 
kinds of things they wanted especially to know 
about. Any one of these paper manifestoes of 
dissatisfied students (and there have been sev- 
eral) was based upon more vital and consistent 
educational theories than the existing curricula 
to which they objected. One initiated to the mys- 
teries of faculty meetings knows that for the 
most part our existing curricula represent prin- 
cipally the miserable compromises between nar- 
row specialists. Particularly do they betray the 
timidities and bigotry of the guardians of sub- 
jects once useful for the training of youth but 
now out-dated or supplanted by more vital ma- 
terial. 

Now comes the more mature report of a com- 
mittee of Dartmouth undergraduates called into 
being by invitation of the president. These stu- 
dents tackle with vigor and courage, not only the 
curriculum but also, most suggestively, the more 
important problem of teaching method. And they 
come to the conclusion that classroom technique 
is often so formal and unreal that it might be a 
distinct gain to abolish lectures and classrooms 
altogether in the interest of better methods of 
education in which the students would take much 
more active and independent part. One may 
venture the assertion that this undergraduate 
document is based upon sounder and broader edu- 
cational foundations than nine-tenths of the re- 
ports of faculty committees dealing with similar 
educational problems. Doubtless it is because the 
students were not too complacent or too timid to 
investigate eagerly and widely prevalent educa- 
tional theories as well as the needs of their local 
situation. 
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This very hopeful activity on the part of under- 
graduates, while it points to the disease, does not 
suggest the cure. Reconstruction of our colleges 
in the interest of real education can not proceed 
far without the cooperation of the faculty groups. 
Indeed it is the faculty, rather than the students, 
alumni, or trustees that are necessarily in the 
strategic position in this matter. And if our edu- 
cational methods in colleges are to become more 
scientific it is the faculty that must act as the 
principal agency to make them so. 

To a student of the behavior of social groups 
it is not surprising that a college faculty, shelt- 
ered as it is from outside contacts, protected 
against ruthless criticism of its methods and their 
efficiency, should gather to itself a mass of dead 
tradition and should betray all the unreasoned 
conservatism and emotional prejudice common to 
other social groups. But is it too much to hope 
that because it is a comparatively sophisticated 
group, as familiar as any in modern life with the 
scientific method and its values in producing truth 
in any field, it might consciously develop a sounder 
procedure of action in the examination of its own 
educational problems? Is it too much to expect 
that it should adopt in its deliberations an ob- 
jective examination of evidence, the experimental 
method toward its program, and maintain a spirit 
of constant self-criticism and hospitality toward 
change? 


Experiments in Education 

There are several means by which this spirit 
and method have been fostered. The experience 
of Reed College on the Pacific Coast, Antioch in 
the Middle West, and Amherst in New England 
reveal the possibilities of faculty leadership at 
the hands of a president who is at the same time 
a clear-headed and thorough student of education. 
The first, started as an experiment in higher edu- 
cation, has bravely maintained that attitude dur- 
ing the regime of two brilliant young presidents. 
The second was an older college made abruptly 
into an educational experiment through presi- 
dential leadership; and the third, a well estab- 
lished and powerful old college, was partially re- 
fashioned by the leadership of a president sup- 
ported by part of the faculty. In each case the 
leadership of the president brought to the fore- 
front the vital problems of higher education and 
created more or less among the members of the 
faculty the attitude of experiment and an excit- 
ing interest in the subject of educational aim 
and method. 

In more modest ways other institutions have 
stimulated the consideration of fundamental 
teaching problems. At Columbia there is attached 
to the dean as his assistant a specialist, not in 
chapel excuses or filing cards or the dead routine 
of the dean’s office, but a person trained in psy- 
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chology and statistics who represents a sort of 
staff or research agency available for work with 
the dean in broad educational studies within the 
institution or with individual departments in their 
particular problems. Other institutions, through 
the dean’s office, are moving in the same direc- 
tion. Elsewhere the departments of education 
have been invited to study the institution’s pro- 
blems of education as, for instance, the Harvard 
department of economics which invited the de- 
partment of education to investigate it and to 
make report. 

The precise method by which the assumption 
of the attitude and provision of the technique of 
experiment in higher education are to be accom- 
plished will differ in different places. In addition 
to the president, the dean, or the department of 
education, there is the opportunity for leadership 
on the part of progressive faculty committees. 
And undergraduates can render a great service 
in furthering the movement by bravely assuming 
the role of critic to their elders in the matter of 
educational aim, content, and method. 

The duty of leadership as regards funds and 


EACEFUL seclusion and scholastic quiet 
are no longer characteristic of our insti- 
tutions of learning. The American col- 
lege and boarding school of today has 
become such a whirlwind center of “‘out- 
activities’”—social, athletic, musical, relig- 
journalistic, dramatic —that the casual 


side 
ious, 
observer, looking on from the outside, cannot see 
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“where the studying comes in,” and many young 
men who left home to obtain a college education 
are led by campus pressure to substitute for it 
a varied assortment of courses in college life. 

To serious-minded students beset by such con- 
flicting claims and earnestly desiring to utilize for 
their all-around development both college life and 
college studies, the following suggestions are 
offered. They are born of long and sympathetic 
experience and are presented with full confidence 
that in them will be found a solution of the prob- 
lem, unless the requisite wisdom and will-power 
to follow them are lacking. 

I 

Systematize your daily program of work and 
play. Time is your most valuable possession. By 
utilizing for intensive study the odd half and 
quarter hours now wasted, you can probably save 
an hour each day for outside activities or recrea- 


tion. Have a daily program and the backbone to 
stick to it. Never drift through a day. Drive 


your ship of life under its own steam along a 


teaching personnel, plainly rests upon the more 
favorably placed institutions. So long as teach- 
ers are overloaded with classroom tasks they will 
in self protection resist proposals for experiment 
and revision. For experiment, study and revis- 
ion in higher education require a large amount 
of time and effort. So long also as teaching pro- 
motions are made on the basis of writing and 
research, leaving vital, progressive teaching to 
bring its own reward, there will be a handicap 
placed upon the faculty member who devotes his 
energy to the rigors of experiment with and re- 
vision of his teaching methods. 

Today many of these favorably placed institu- 
tions have succeeded in gathering an aggregation 
of excellent craftsmen in teaching and scholar- 
ship who, because of lack of a coherent plan and 
because of the absence of inspiring educational 
leadership, are producing remarkably small re- 
sults with the human material under their care. 
This precious material, both of students and of 
teachers, can, by the effort of hard thought and 
brave experiment, be made to yield much better 
results. 


Study and Outside Activities 


By Henry Louis Smith 


self-chosen course toward some definite goal re- 
gardless of wind or tide. 

Cultivate promptness and quick decision even 
in the smallest matters. Despize dawdling over 
anything, and shun the habit of postponement as 
you would a loathsome disease. Take a savage 
pleasure in doing promptly the things you hate 
but know you ought to do. 

In short, organize, systematize, and speed up 
your daily routine and you will double your legiti- 
mate leisure, without in the least diminishing 
your daily output of regular work. 

II 

Limit your outside activities, and be wise 
enough and strong enough to cut out purposeless 
loafing and useless recreations. Such indoor se- 
dentary recreations as chess, cards, pool, picture 
shows, drugstore and hotel loafing, novel reading 
and theatre-going may be suitable for other peo- 
ple, but for students in college or boarding school 
are a foolish waste of precious time. Invest most 
of your leisure time in manly, competitive, stren- 
uous sports and games, preferably in the open air, 
and gain on the one investment a _ half-dozen 
dividends. Such recreations test the mind, invig- 
orate the body, strengthen the will, quicken the 
judgment, make the bodily senses alert, and train 
the participant in habits of fairness, loyalty, and 
cooperation. 
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Do not make the common and harmful mistake 
of joining too many organizations. Investigate 
the merits of each. Some minister to childish 
vanity but are devoid of real campus value; some 
are merely time-wasters; some are positively 
harmful, while many are of great benefit if wisely 
utilized. 

In general, choose both your recreations and 
organizations with reference to their real .and 
permanent value in your own all-round develop- 
ment and future welfare, rather than their yres- 
ent pleasantness or temporary value. 


Ill 


Learn to study always with white-hot concen- 
tration. This will not only rapidly develop mental 
power now undreamed of, but will enable you to 
do your work in half the time, thus solving the 
problem of securing success in study and ample 
time for outside activities. 

Try these three suggestions: 


(a) Make your surroundings favorable to intense 
undivided concentration during your chosen times 
for study. If you cannot do this, have wisdom and 
backbone enough to seek a more favorable location, 


(b) Invent and adopt methods of stimulating 
your concentration. Study in competition with 
others. With your watch open before you, study 
against time. In studying, read a paragraph with 
intense attention, then spend the same number of 
minutes, with your eyes shut, recalling every word 
of it. Try a mercilessly applied system of personal 
rewards and punishments, forcing yourself to earn 
such rewards as playtime, recreations, picture shows, 
trips, and social pleasures, and penalizing yourself 
for neglected duties, failures and wasted time. 


(c) And finally, learn to concentrate your atten- 
tion on a subject as a matter of will power, regard- 
less of its intrinsic interest or attractiveness. Until 
you can do this, you have still the untrained mind 
of a child whatever your age, appearance, or college 
degrees. This ability to control the attention is at 
once the chief end of all college training and its 
most accurate measure. It is the infallible sign of 
mental maturity, the stepping-stone to intellectual 
power, the surest guarantee of future success. To 
master a distasteful study by sheer power of will is 
the most valuable exercise in your whole college cur- 
riculum. 


Advance—in Service 


The following letter has been received from S. Wirt 
Wiley, General Secretary of the City Y. M. C. A. in Ilin- 
neapolis, in reply to the message on the Advance Program, 
sent out recently to all Student Associations by the Na- 
tional Council: 

7 HE Advance Program proposals constitute, 

it seems to me, a very helpful document and 
one put together in a very concise and effective 
form. 

The one suggestion I would like to make is that 
in our new emphasis upon search and experimen- 
tation and our renewed emphasis upon Bible 
study and meditation, we do not let the pendulum 
swing clear over to the other extreme and forget 
all about the place of service in the program of 
the student Associations. After watching the in- 
fluence of the programs of social service, both 
among our own North American students and 
among the students of South American universi- 
ties, I feel sure that we must maintain this serv- 
ice element in our student Association program: 


1. As a means of helping students to find 
the mind of Christ. Many a man has found 
Christ through service after confusion as the re- 
sult of all his discussion and abstract reasoning. 

2. Asa means of acquiring under actual liv- 
ing conditions, a sympathetic understanding of 
the problems of other social, economic and racial 
groups. Such contacts inevitably reveal the fact 
that their problems are as much those of personal 
shortcomings as of social maladjustment. Nei- 
ther factor can be neglected. 

3. As a means of commending our message 
and our organization to indifferent and skeptical 
students. 


It is true that in this printed statement work 
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with boys has been emphasized as of great im- 
portance, but I would suggest the following fields 
of service, many of which are open to the mem- 
bers of most student Associations in addition to 
their activity in the mutual-service student organ- 
izations: Freshmen; foreign students; students 
who must earn their way; sick students; boys 
(both in college community and in small towns) ; 
industrial workers; floating labor; immigrants; 
Negroes; Orientals; prisoners and delinquents; 
business and professional men (through club pro- 
grams bringing the idealism of students to these 
men) ; students in foreign lands (foreign work). 

Simply to name these fields of service is to in- 
dicate what a valuable field of research and ex- 
perience we have at hand bearing on civic respon- 
sibility; social and industrial relations; interna- 
tional relations; interracial relations.* This serv- 
ice will be rendered largely in cooperation with 
city Associations, churches, settlements, and city 
missions. 

I do not suppose that the Advance Program 
Commission has any purpose to minimize the 
value of service, not only for the value of its im- 
mediate product, but for its educational value. In 
our discussions, however, it has seemed to me that 
there has been a tendency for the pendulum to 
swing from the over-emphasis upon service activi- 
ties which characterized our work a few years 


ago to a corresponding over-emphasis upon the 
reflective side. 


* Four main “goals’’ for the Advance Program this year. 
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Student Life Today 


N a recent number of The 
Advocate, Dr. James C. 
Baker, who is Methodist stu- 

dent pastor at the University of 
Illinois, deals in a clear and help- 
ful way with certain signs of the 
times in American colleges. He 
thinks “The Plastic Age’ is “a 
broad, coarse caricature of cer- 
tain types of college men, and, 
like so much ‘realistic’ writing 
of today, is horribly out of proportion. The author 
has a blind spot to the idealisms of youth. His 
especial interest is in the vulgar and hopelessly 
secularized aspects of the student life of his cam- 
pus. There are few gleams of brightness to re- 
lieve the gloom. He has been unfortunately 
limited in the students he has known. His book 
may be estimated by ‘the company he keeps.’ Any- 
one familiar with the college of today must ac- 
knowledge that there is much truth in his story, 
but it is so out of scale that the net result is lack 
of authenticity. . It fails in ethical insight, and it 
fails also in moral sensitiveness.” 

Dr. Baker is more impressed with Dr. Fitch’s 
“None So Blind,’’ which “has many pages of 
rare value as a description of university life. Mr. 
Fitch has none of the cynicism of the author of 
‘The Plastic Age.’ Furthermore, he has enough 
imagination to appreciate the many and varied 
types of his campus. He sees the darkness but 
also the light. He does not obtrude the ugly 
and indecent things in student life, because he 
knows these do not belong in the foreground but 
in the background of his picture. He is ‘realistic’ 
but his realism is more adequate because more 
inclusive, revealing the lights as well as the 
shadows. He knows the evil that lays waste, but 
he also has a sensitive understanding of the grop- 
ings and often carefully concealed aspirations of 
college youth. He has the gift of insight into the 
nobler as well as the baser men who people a 
campus. One of the wisest of university deans, 
who knows the inside of college men’s lives beyond 
any one of my acquaintance, told me that he 
thought that Fitch’s book showed a more accurate 
and appreciative understanding of the motives 
and purposes as well as the deeds of college men, 
than any book he had ever read.” 

Dr. Baker speaks of certain other encouraging 
notes of hope; namely: “The most hopeful thing 
in campus life is the intellectual regeneration 
which is taking place in many students. Herbert 
Gray’s indictment of American college students 
as ‘strangely docile in mind’ is still too largely 





James C. Baker 


1 The Plastic Age. 
2. None So Blind. 


Percy Marks. Century. $2. 
Albert Parker Fitch. Macmillian. $2. 


justified. But in increasing numbers they are 
seeking by an open-minded facing of the great 
questions of life to achieve reality and integrity 
of conviction. Already many ‘elders’ are filled 
with alarm because of what seems a too great 
readiness to discard authority, disdain accepted 
conventions and question the principles which 
have been thought of as sacred. Multitudes of 
our students are setting out on that ‘quest which 
is the most necessary and the most perilous search 
the world has knowledge of—the quest of half- 
awakened youth for its own realities.’ 


“Quickening the Instinct of Great Questions”’ 


“Lord Morley’s tribute to his teacher, John 
Stuart Mill, was, ‘He quickened the instinct of 
great questions, which is the truest service of all.’ 
So we may say of three great student gatherings 
of recent months—the Student Volunteer Conven- 
tion at Indianapolis, the Conference of Methodist 
Students at Louisville, and the various summer 
student conferences—that their outstanding ser- 
vice was to ‘quicken the instinct of great ques- 
tions.’ There is a new intellectual eagerness 
throughout the student world, without as well as 
within Christian student movements. Through 
the process of intelligent and open-minded dis- 
cussion this generation of students is learning to 
revise its ideas, re-estimate its ideals, overhaul 
and critically study its controlling standards, un- 
derstand its selfishness and parochialism. All 
of which is full of beautiful promise. 

“One of the most searching passages in Lord 
Bryce’s ‘Modern Democracies’ is his description 
of the ancient Athenian assembly. ‘After the as- 
sembly,’ he says, ‘the voters walked away in 
groups, talking over the speeches. They had 
been made to feel that there were two sides to 
every question, and they argued these with one 
another. Socrates, or some other youth who had 
been listening to Protagoras or Gorgias, overtook 
them on the way and started fresh points of dis- 
cussion. This was political education.’ 

“Here, in charming symbol, is the deepest need 
of our day. Our political, civil and religious life 
depends for its integrity upon vitality of convic- 
tion, but this can only be achieved by a fair and 
sure chance for discussion based upon the recog- 
nition that we are to consider freely and openly 
all sides to the questions that each generation has 
to meet. This is the true educational progress by 
which we may hope to make headway against the 
alarming growth of bigotry of narrow ecclesias- 
tics making war upon scientific knowledge, as well 
as the bigotry in our political and social life which 
seeks to make us all goosestep to the same tune. 
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“A second note of hope in campus life is the 
growth of the moral and spiritual life of students 
—and still another is the growing demand for 
personality and a deep discontent with the envir- 
oning conditions which hinder its development. 
Arnold of Rugby was much troubled over what 
he called the ‘moral childishness’ of boys in the 
English public schools. He said that its cause 
was excessive deference to public opinion. Here 
is the great hindrance in the way of the develop- 
ment of moral manhood in our student groups, 
large and small. The standard of judging has 
been put into the hands of others, and the indi- 
vidual has been immersed in the group.” 

The article concludes with the following appro- 
priate quotation from Professor Stuart Pratt 
Sherman: 


“As I talk with the members of the beautiful 
younger generation which comes through my class- 
room year after year, I find that the Freudians are 
profoundly mistaken in their analysis of human na- 
ture. The deepest craving of these average young 
men and women is not to be unbound and released, 
and to be given a license for a free and spontaneous 
doing as they please in all directions. They recog- 
nize that nature and environment and lax educa- 
tional discipline have made them beings of suffi- 
ciently uncoordinated desires and scattering activi- 
ties. 

“What they deeply crave is a binding generaliza- 
tion of philosophy or religion or morals, which will 
give direction and purpose, which will give channel 
and speed to the languid diffusive drift of their lives. 
The suppressed desire which causes their unhappi- 
ness is a depressed desire for a good life, for the per- 
fection of their human possibilities.” 





The Foreign Student In America 


HE Foreign Student in America,”! is the 
title of one of the most thoughtful sur- 
veys ever made of this most important 
section of the student field. Foreign stu- 





dents in the colleges and universities of the 
United States number approximately 8,000. Add 


to this number the students in secondary schools 
and the total is well over 14,000. This vast com- 
pany constitute “a potential asset or liability to 
the Christian cause and the movement for inter- 
national understanding and good-will.” 

Evidence has been accumulating that these 
leaders of the coming generation in their own 
lands, who should be ambassadors of good-will 
and friendship between nations, have not been 
given adequate opportunities during their resi- 
dence in our country to know American life at its 
highest and truest level. Earnest efforts have 
been put forth by the churches, by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, by Cosmopolitan 
Clubs, and by other organizations to remedy this 
situation. It soon became evident that if the for- 
eign students within our gates were to be ade- 
quately served, additional data was needed. 
Accordingly, a Commission on Survey of Foreign 
Students in the United States of America was 
formed. This Commission was an expansion of 
the Friendly Relations Committees through the 
addition of representatives from various mission 
boards and from interested organizations. A de- 
tailed survey was made, based on replies to ques- 
tionnaires received from 836 foreign students in 
the United States, from seventy-two student Young 
Men’s Christian Association secretaries; from 

1 The Foreign Student in America. The Commission on_ Survey of 


Foreign Students of America. Association Press. Ready January 1. 
Price, $1; if ordered before that date. 
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twenty city Young Men’s Christian Associations; 
from one hundred local pastors; from 110 college 
administrators; from individuals and institutions 
in eight major geographical and national areas. 

The first three chapters touch upon the gen- 
eral history of student migrations, the back- 
grounds, political and religious, of the students 
who come to America, and the influence and 
careers of students who have returned to their 
home lands after study abroad. There follow 
chapters dealing with the foreign students’ con- 
tacts with American life and with the American 
college, and a special chapter devoted to the con- 
ditions which the approximately fifteen hundred 
women students face in this country and their 
resultant reactions and attitudes. The attitude of 
foreign students in general, and of the major 
racial and national groups in particular, toward 
American life and especially toward American 
Christianity, are discussed and the organized 
efforts on behalf of these students are summar- 
ized. The final chapter is devoted to constructive 
suggestions and recommendations arising from 
the preceding chapters and received from various 
sources, both in this country and abroad. The 
appendices include detailed statistics and a map. 


It should make us humble to read here the 
record of the impressions received in this country 
by students from abroad. An American writing 
of students from India in this country declares: 
“Indians are shocked by the sin they see here. 
From their contact with missionaries and others 
in India, they get the idea that America is clean 
and pure and holy. When they discover that this 
is not so, a revulsion of feeling comes over them. 
Anti-social conditions noticed are drunkenness, 
extreme poverty in a few cases, immorality due 
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to excessive freedom of sexes, crimes such as 
murders of blood-curdling descriptions.” Of Jap- 
anese returned students one writes: “Very few 
have entirely lost their Christian faith, but a con- 
siderable number have lost the warmth and zeal 
that once characterized them.” 

The concluding chapter gives constructive sug- 
gestions by representative American leaders in 
education and religion. Dr. John R. Mott clearly 
sums up the situation in the following words: 
“The responsibility rests upon the various na- 
tional Christian Student Movements. In the case 


of the United States, this means the Student 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 


Association Movement. My reason for this view 
is the fact that these organizations are interde- 
nominational, and thus represent all the churches. 
They are also international as they have contacts 
with virtually all the lands from which the for- 
eign students come. They have specialized on 
this problem, not only in America, but in other 
parts of the world and have thus acquired a vast 
body of helpful experience.” Dr. Robert E. Speer 
says: “The responsibility for helping these men 
rests on two bodies, the college and the Church. 
The influence of the college for good is only a 
fraction of what it ought to be, and in too many 
cases it abdicates its function of making full men 
out of these students. The Church did its duty 
pretty well by some of the first students who 
came over, but later, for a number of years, it 
neglected its task. Now it is being quickened to 
it again. It otght, by means of Christian homes 
and local Christian ministers, the agencies of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and vari- 
ous national instrumentalities, to lay out an ade- 
quate and efficacious plan to cope with this situa- 
tion, which presents at once so clear a duty and 
so rich an opportunity.” 
W. REGINALD WHEELER. 





Correspondence 


Missionaries to Japan? 
Dear Editor: 

I believe INTERCOLLEGIAN readers will be in- 
terested in the stand taken by Professor Kumaji 
Yoshida, of Imperial University, Tokyo, in an 
article on the question of Japanese-American 
relationships from the ethical standpoint. The 
article to which I refer appeared recently in our 
most ably edited national review. 

He first raised the question, Who is responsibe 
for this enactment? He then dwelt on the puri- 
tanic spirit of America and went on to refute 
the argument that the discrimination law has 
reference to internal affairs. “Speaking from an 
ethical standpoint, each country has a right to 


enact any internal laws. But if such a law has 
not ethical value in itself it must be judged as 
unjust, even if it has been enacted with proper 
procedure.” He asks also whether or not the 
present form of the immigration law has an 
ethical value in spirit and content. 

After referring to Kant’s theory of “eternal 
peace of the world” he said, in substance, that 
“to discriminate against or to exclude from enter- 
ing any country any person who has no moral 
or ethical defects is unjust from an ethical stand- 
point. We must be ethically superior when we 
judge and criticize the action of another coun- 
try. We must strive to promote the uplift 
of our own people physically, intellectually and 
morally. Besides, we must improve our economic 
system. When we come to reflect upon ourselves, 
there are many things we must endeavor to im- 
prove. Some have said that they want to see all 
American missionaries leave Japan. They may 
have good reasons for this desire. But, so far 
as I am concerned, I want them to stay in order 
to cooperate in the rescue of moral degradation 
in our country. I realize that a great national 
crisis, material and spiritual, is approaching. The 
American immigration law is nothing, but it is 
indicative. Are we ready to cooperate in uplift- 
ing our moral standard? This is the last key of 
the solution of the Japanese-American relation- 
ship. This will also prophesy the destiny of our 
nation.” Sincerely, 


Tokyo, Japan. S. SAITO. 


The Intercollegian At Work 
Dear Editor: 

I found the October INTERCOLLEGIAN a very 
broad and fair discussion of the war issue. I had 
an interesting discussion about it with the Com- 
mandant of the R. O. T. C. on our campus. He 
has since read practically every article and tells 
me he was glad to get this frank presentation of 
the feeling that is surging through so many of our 
college Christian thinking men. He thanked me 
for the copy of the magazine and said he wanted 
to try and understand as clearly as possible and 
without prejudice this feeling. 

The INTERCOLLEGIAN has also been a real force 
in helping me see light in my Association work 
and in my own personal life. We have God to 
thank that each month we can be reminded afresh 
of the great purpose of our student Christian 
Movement and be personally lifted up and see 
more clearly what Christ would have us do. 
Words cannot begin to explain what good I have 
seen the magazine do among Associations through- 
out my territory, in schools with secretaries and 
without. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP C. Ross 

University of West Va. 
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Kingdom Without Frontiers—and other Books 


THE NECESSITY OF ART. By A. Clutton Brock, 

Percy Dearmer, and others. Doran. $3. 

It would be interesting to know how many 
readers of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN are attracted 
by this title. Those who are not will doubtless 
include many who regard art, in the terms of the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, as “‘a sort of luxurious 
fringe to life.” This book holds rather that 
Beauty, with Truth and Goodness, is one of the 
“ultimate values” and has to do with all life. 
Most of all it has to do with religion, “which is 
itself an expression of an intense interest in life.” 
So for those of us who are seeking life at its 
best, art is not only a means of life; it is a 
necessity. D. R. P. 





THE KINGDOM WITHOUT FRONTIERS. By 

Hugh Martin. Macmillian. $1.00. 

For years we have sorely needed a book of this 
sort to recommend to student groups. We have 
had “The Bible and Missions” by Helen B. Mont- 
gomery; “Missions in the Plan of the Ages” by 
William O. Carver; “His Plan for World Redemp- 
tion” by Charles R. Watson, and others of a sim- 
ilar character. Not one of these, however, is of 
recent authorship and none presents the subject 
in a way that commands the interest of modern 
students of the Bible. May not the absence of 
missionary enthusiasm among many students be 
due to general ignorance and therefore unappre- 
ciation of the close relationship between the pres- 
ent day missionary responsibility of Christians 
and the eternal missionary purpose of God as 
revealed in the Bible, and elsewhere since? 

Scholarship, literary talent and a deep appre- 
ciation of the central place of missions in divine 
revelation, combine to make “The Kingdom With- 
out Frontiers” very much worth our reading. In 
broad outline, the author traces the unfolding of 
God’s purpose to bring to Himself and to gather 
into one all the nations of the earth. You may 
disagree at a few points with the author’s scrip- 
tural interpretations and feel at times that he is 
a bit too sure of his own conclusions or those of 
the particular school of Biblical scholars which he 
has followed. On the other hand, few will deny 
that Mr. Martin’s presentation of the general 
theme is faithful and convincing. The author 
never preaches to his reader and we like him for 
that. Nor does he pick out isolated texts with a 
missionary flavor. We have had enough and to 
spare of this sort of apologetic. 

One wonders that we have been so slow in dis- 
covering how the missionary purpose of God runs 
like the red strand of an alpine rope from end to 
end of his Revelations. It has always been there 
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in the Bible but we have seldom been gripped by it. 

One wonders also why we have not given more 
heed to the revelation of God’s missionary pur- 
pose since New Testament times. Has revelation 
ceased? Has God no longer a missionary purpose 
for me, my race, or my nation? We should like 
to see a book setting forth the revelation of God’s 
missionary purpose since 1900. Has God been 
struggling with America? Have we answered 
like Jonah or like Paul? We have our national 
gods and hundred per cent Americanism. Where 
is Amos to challenge our non-missionary com- 
placency ? 

I want to recommend “The Kingdom Without 
Frontiers” heartily to every modern student of 
the Bible who feels his early home-side interest 
in missions slipping away. You cannot under- 
stand Jesus’ Way of Life, much less live it, with- 
out full understanding of the missionary purpose 
of His Father. Except Christ Himself, nothing 
was more central in God’s plans. The questions 
at the end of the book are specially helpful. 

MILTON STAUFFER. 





ROBERT MORRISON, MASTER BUILDER. By 
Marshall Broomhall. Doran. $1.50. 


Readers of the INTERCOLLEGIAN are already 
familiar with some of the previous volumes in 
a series of missionary biographies which is being 
prepared by the British Student Christian Move- 
ment. The present book is a worthy addition to 
its predecessors. The author is well-known for 
many readable and authoritative works on mis- 
sions in China. In his life of Morrison he has 
given us the result of wide reading and careful 
thinking, although he professes not to have added 
any material to what is already known. To most 
of us, however, the previously existing biograph- 
ies of Morrison are inaccessible, and even if we 
find them on library shelves the best of them 
seems quite too formidable for casual reading. 
Mr. Broomhall then, has placed us in his debt by 
giving in comparatively small compass an un- 
usually vivid portrait of the first Protestant mis- 
sionary to China. 

One wonders whether it would not be possible 
for Associations to have this whole group of bio- 
graphies for circulation by the missionary com- 
mittee. In these days when mission study classes 
seem difficult to organize we can at least encourage 
men to read books. No better series for this pur- 
pose has yet appeared than the one which we owe 
to the British Student Christian Movement. 

K. S. LATOURETTE 
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Fitchburg 


oT HE most interesting, the most 
promising, the most significant 
development in Student Christian cir- 
cles in America in this generation.” 
So I heard a man noted for temper- 
ance of mind and speech describe the 
Student Christian Mission at Fitch- 
burg. And so it seemed to us who 
were privileged to live and work and 
preach and pray in that little old New 
England city in the days September 
10-21, 1924. For Fitchburg marked an 
absolutely new milestone in the Amer- 
ican Student Movement—a develop- 
ment which may find reproduction in 
countless other communities the na- 
tion over in the next few years, a de- 
velopment the ultimate outreach of 
which none can yet estimate. 


THE ORIGINS 


It all began in Great Britain in the 
days immediately after the Armistice. 
Christian students, returning to uni- 
versity and seminary, were fired with 
a new vision of the Christian gospel. 
They were filled with an eager desire 
to carry the conviction of what seemed 
to them the central necessity in the 
reconstruction of civilization to men 
wholly outside the Church, men who 
so recently had been their trench- 
mates in France. And so they con- 
ceived the idea of giving part of their 
vacation time to a preaching mission 
in one of the small industrial cities of 
Great Britain seeking to reach es- 
pecially “the man on the street.” 
Such missions continue in England 
and Scotland to this day. 

And such a movement, transplanted 
to American soil, was the Fitchburg 
Student Christian Mission. Its pur- 
pose was, first, to strengthen the 
hands of the churches and instill new 
vision and life into their every ac- 
tivity. But that was secondary. The 
major purpose was to reach by every 
possible means those entirely outside 
the reach of organized Christian in- 
fluences—those who acknowledged no 
connection with the Church and on 
whom the Church could lay no claim. 
It was conceived, planned and executed 
entirely by students under the leader- 
ship of a group of theological students 
from the seminaries in the vicinity of 
Boston. It was made possible by the 
far-visioned generosity of a few Fitch- 
burg laymen. 


THE PREPARATION 


The preparation was thorough. For 
three months before the dates of the 
Mission, five students who constituted 
an executive committee for the work 
lived in the city, meeting the church 
folk, enlisting their enthusiasm and 
commending the Mission to them, pre- 
paring publicity and completing a 
very important survey of the religious 
forces and needs of the community. 











THE CROWD GATHERS IN DEPOT SQUARE 


At the same time there were being 
assembled the missioners themselves— 
sixty-five men and women. For three 
days before the work actively com- 
menced they gathered for a retreat of 
quiet preparation at a camp just out- 
side the city limits. Meanwhile the 
preparation within the city, through 
publicity and the organization of local 
cooperation, had been completed. 


THE MISSION ITSELF 


You must imagine every possible 
avenue of approach for the proclama- 
tion of their message and the advance- 
ment of their work utilized by the 
missioners. You must picture in your 
mind’s eye the Depot Square of Fitch- 
burg each night, and, under the cen- 
tral electric light, mounted on a chair 
or convenient box, a group of eight 
or so students; one of them, (quite 
possibly a woman of not over twenty 
or twenty-one years of age), is speak- 
ing with an earnestness, a conviction 
and a power which are unmistakably 
apparent; the others stand ready 
to take their turn on “the soap-box” 
one by one or circulate quietly through 
the crowd distributing literature or 
talking informally with some particu- 
larly interested listener; possibly a 
quartet of missioners is singing famil- 
iar hymns between speeches; and un- 
derneath the lamp-post there are 
closely crowded one or two hundred 
men and women—only an occasional 
shaven face and white collar among 
them. They are attentive, interested, 
sympathetic; curiosity, earnest inter- 
est and deep feeling mingle on their 
faces. 

Then you must think of this scene 
reproduced on four other street cor- 
ners. You must see the great nightly 
City Hall meeting a little later in the 
evening where 800 to 1,000 people, 
largely church sympathizers, gather 
under the leadership of Dean Charles 
R. Brown, Gordon Gilkey of Spring- 
field, F. W. Norwood of the City Tem- 
ple, London; and others. (This was 
the only non-student part of the pro- 
gram). Then there is another open- 
air stand at Depot Square late in the 


evening—to catch the movie crowd on 
its way home. You must visualize 
similar street meetings at noon each 
day. You must see shop meetings at 
lunch hour in the principal factories. 
You must think of lunch hour meet- 
ings on the streets outside the High 
Schools and Normal School, for state 
law forbids the preaching of religion 
within. Then you must think of a 
whole bevy of special meetings of all 
kinds—for boys, for girls, for men, 
for women, for missionary clubs, for 
young peoples’ societies, for guilds. 
Then you must think of Fitchburg on 
Sunday with the pulpits occupied and 
Sunday Schools led by the students, 
and a street service or two for good 
measure. Then you must imagine an 
incredibly beautiful and effective out- 
door pageant of “The Beatitudes” at- 
tended by 10,000 people—“the great- 
est religious demonstration in Fitch- 
burg’s history,” an old resident con- 
fidently asserted. And you must not 
fail to keep in mind behind these pub- 
lic features a continuous chain of 
quiet personal talks between mission- 
ers and all who wanted to talk—men 
and boys, women and girls, young and 
old, rich and poor, the president of 
one of the city’s largest industries 
and the humblest day laborer in his 
shop. For the major emphasis of the 
Mission was not on public meetings 
at all, but upon personal interviews. 

Visualize all of this and you may 
have made a beginning at a picture of 
what “Fitchburg” was really like. 
How hopeless to try to convey any 
adequate interpretation of it all in 900 


words! If you would know more, 
write to W. C. Hicks, 99 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Its SIGNIFICANCE 
What permanent results? It is fu- 


tile to predict. Personally I do not 
believe there will be any revolutionary 
changes in the religious life of Fitch- 
burg immediately apparent. In a 
sense the Mission began the night the 
students finished their work. All 
they could hope to do was to give the 
movement a powerful initial start; 
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that they did. The extent and per- 
manence of results must wait on the 
effectiveness of the follow-up efforts 
of the church folk of Fitchburg. 

But the significance of the Mission 
is already apparent—a_ significance 
which seems likely to lead to a dupli- 
cation of the experiment in dozens of 
other American cities. That signifi- 
cance lay in the following facts: 

(1) It was a movement of youth— 
conceived, planned, led and par- 
ticipated in almost entirely by 
students. Ministers and church 
people stood ready to lend the 
fullest cooperation but they stu- 
diously and faithfully left the 
helm in the hands of the student 
committee. 

(2) It was a movement of unity. 
Every Protestant church in the 
city joined heartily in the work. 
The Catholic 


authorities were 
more than sympathetic. Almost 
every denomination was repre- 


sented among the missioners, yet 
no one knew or cared to know 
his neighbors’ affiliations. For 
once, at least, these churches 
presented a_ united front. 
(3) It was a movement of courage 
an earnest, fearless and deter- 
mined effort to take the Gospel 
of Christ out from behind the 
cloistered protection of our 
church buildings and ecclesias- 
tical organizations, out from the 
entrammelments of conventional 
formulae, out to “the man on the 
street.” It was an unmistakable 
demonstration of Christianity on 
the offensive—that there is in 
fact a Church Militant. 


(4) It proclaimed a message of 
simple personal conviction and 
experience. It must have been 


apparent from the program out- 
lined above that none could par- 
ticipate in such a Mission unless 
he or she had something to say 

something held with convic- 
tion and with passion. You can 
lead a college discussion group, 
you can be the president of a 
Student Christian Association, 
yes, you can occupy and preach 
from the pulpit of a conventional 
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church without a message of 
Christian conviction on which 
you are willing to stake all, but 
you cannot stand on an open 
street. corner amidst a _ city’s 
blaze and din and speak to a 
fast-dwindling crowd of men and 
women who have seen more of 
the cruelty, the tragedy, the 
reality of life than you have 
begun to imagine unless there 
wells up within you something 
which must be said, something 
which you must say. If you 
would put your Christianity to 
the acid test, try street preach- 
ing. And so the message of 
Fitchburg had to be simple, di- 
rect, personal, vital, absolutely 
sincere. And we discovered that 
was the only message which 
Fitchburg folk (one could as well 
say folk anywhere) wanted or 
needed. 

There are lessons for the Church 
in Fitchburg—a call to get out into 
the life centers of humanity, a call to 
simplify and revitalize its message. 
And there are lessons for the Student 
Movement in Fitchburg—a challenge 
to duplicate this experiment the nation 
over, to carry the Christian message 
out of campus cloisters and campus 
provincialism and campus sophistica- 
tion to those who really need it, a 
challenge to put to an acid test the 
reality and the vitality of the faith 
which we claim to profess. 

HENRY VAN DUSEN. 


A New Discussion Course 

OOKING Toward a Christian 

+ China” is the title of a discussion, 
course, now in preparation by Milton 
Stauffer, Educational Secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, and 
Editor of The Christian Occupation of 
China. 

This pamphlet will make available 
in compact form and at a low price 
a series of topics and questions for 
discussion together with carefully se- 
lected source material from a number 
of the best books on China. 

It is expected to be published in De- 
cember by the Missionary Education 
Movement, New York. Price, 25 cents. 


Students in Industry 


f ALF a mile under ground, some- 
where in western England, toil- 
ing with pick and shovel at a face of 
coal, is a Harvard graduate. Powers 
Hapgood was raised in an employer’s 
home. He knew the employer’s point 
of view and had majored in indus- 
trial problems at college, but felt 
there was something lacking in his 
preparation to enter industry. He 
concluded that the very best way to 
understand the working man’s prob- 
lem and outlook was to become a 
laborer himself, and immediately 
after leaving Harvard he got a job as 
a miner, first in Montana, later in 
Pennsylvania. Today he is getting ac- 
quainted with labor across the sea by 
sharing the lot of British miners. 
Powers’ father has instituted a scheme 
of cooperative ownership and control 
in his Indianapolis factory that is at- 
tracting attention across the indus- 
trial world and it is reasonably certain 
that Powers some day will exert an 
influence equally wide and construc- 
tive. 

College men and women have been 
doing this same sort of thing during 
the past five summers. Under thé 
auspices of the student Movement cer- 
tain cities are selected to which come 
groups of fifteen to twenty-five stu- 
dents. Each gets his own job and 
is dependent upon his own resources. 
Frequent evening meetings with the 
others offer the additional advantage 
of group study. Three hundred and 


more students have invested their 
summers in these industrial groups 
and enough experience has _ been 


gathered to justify an evaluation of 
the movement. 

Mistakes and limitations have ap- 
peared in plenty. There have been 
instances of bias sometimes for labor; 
sometimes for the employer. Obser- 
vations at times have been superficial 
and conclusions hastily arrived at 
Too much homogeniety might fairly 
be charged; for example, there have 
been few if any colored students. 
There has been no systematic plan for 
aiding students in further study after 
the break-up of the groups in the fall. 
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But these are the sort of limitations 
one expects to find during the early 
experimental stages of any new move- 
ment, and they are more than off-set 
by the favorable testimony of many 
who have watched the experiment and 
the unanimous endorsement of men 
and women taking part. It was hoped 
that this experience might help to de- 
velop a leadership of social vision 
and social passion and there are en- 
couraging signs that this high aim is 
at least measurably being realized. 


It can be stated safely, from the re- 
ports the students have written, that 
there has been a new and vital under- 
standing of the problems of the indus- 
trial worker. It seems to be true 
that students generally know little of 
the situations the manual worker has 


to face. This is due in part to the 
fact that not many students come 
from industrial workers’ homes, and 
in part from the failure of news- 


papers, journals and the college itself 
to interpret the outlook of the man 
underneath. But a summer’s exper- 
ience has frequently meant a real 
change in viewpoint. Unemployment, 
for example, instead of being an in- 
teresting question for discussion, has 
often come to be a matter of weary 
tramping to factory gates and re- 
fusals without end by more or less 
curt foremen, while the cash on hand 
began to assume microscopic propor- 
tions. The Denver men and women 
last summer on an average made 
wenty-two calls before landing a job. 
And the problem of low wages was 
translated into searching out cheap 
restaurants and hotels; into walking 
long distances to work to save car- 
fare, and into wondering how in the 
world one’s working mate could sup- 
port a wife and two children on a 
wage that seemed inadequate for one. 
And one stopped blaming the worker 
for not studying regularly in night 
schools or at correspondence courses 
after one has come home to a dingy 
room night after night, too weary to 
for 


care much except light amuse- 
ment. The whole business of the 
strike, with its uncertainty for the 


striker’s family, seemed _ different 
after one had been living under un- 
wholesome conditions, following a 
monotonous, mind-dulling task, per- 
haps with the irritation of a petty, 
autocratic foreman, and then having 
little knowledge of or interest in the 
industry, and no voice in nor responsi- 
bility for its successful carrying on. 
One industrial group voted this past 
summer that they would oppose 
strike-breaking by college men. 
Together with the contacts with 
workers on the job, there have been 
some contacts with labor educational 
projects. In Colorado, for the past 


two summers, there has been a Far- 
mer-Labor Summer School which col- 


lege men and women from the indus- 
trial groups attended with mutual 
profit. There they studied and played 
with labor men and women of all 
shades of opinion. Problems always 
seem different when one begins to see 
them from the point of view of a 
friend who constantly has to bear 
their burden. 

A common reaction of the summer’s 
work has been the realization on the 
part of the student of certain prob- 
lems the employer has to face as he 
deals with workers who often seem 
untrustworthy, perhaps because of 
conditions outside their control. Then 
it is seen that the employer, like the 
worker, is caught in the meshes of a 
system that hampers and confuses 
even when he would adventure to- 
ward a better industrial arrangement. 

It is probably true that the groups 
are more valuable where men and wo- 
men are together. -In Denver this 
year this arrangement was followed 
and it seemed to be mutually advan- 
tageous. The experiences of one sex 
supplement those of the other. 

Baltimore, Denver and Rochester 
were centers for men’s groups this 
summer and Philadelphia, Denver and 
Chicago for the women. In addition 
the men in the New York Summer 
Service group found themselves in 
close association with industrial prob- 
lems. Thirty-eight colleges and uni- 
versities were represented. 

Each student gave his or her re- 
action in a written report at the close 
of the summer. That they uniform!y 
believe the summer has been profit- 
ably spent is indicated in the follow- 
ing excerpts from those reports: 


“This summer’s experience has 


THE MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE 


The membership certificate, a 
replica of which appeared on the 
inside of the front cover of the 
October issue, has been pre- 
pared in order that local Asso- 
ciations may have some token to 
give their new members as a 
recognition of their reception 
into the Association and as a 
reminder of the purpose to 
which they have subscribed. It 
has been thought that Associa- 
tions would wish to procure a 
sufficient supply to provide each 
one of its members with a cer- 
tificate. The suggestion has been 
made that Association members 
should be encouraged to frame 
the certificate or put it un- 
framed on the walls of their 
rooms. Secure from Association 
Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, at the following 
prices: 

$ .50 for 12 
1.75 for 50 


made me realize that the ‘wage 
earner’ is a personality, suffering un- 
der present conditions, not knowing 
what is wrong, and glad for help that 
is offered in the right manner.” 

“It has given me a more sympa- 
thetic view of the workingman’s prob- 
lems and a better understanding of 
what the employer has to face.” 

“It has almost made me exclaim, 
‘God, is it possible that I could follow 
Thee and stay in this place.’ - (Mean- 
ing that it would break my faith.)”’ 

Having proved its worth so conclu- 
sively after so thorough a trial, the 
National Council should now take 
measures greatly to widen the scope 
of this movement. For surely there 
ought to be a larger place in the stu- 
dent life of America for an effort 
which seeks to prepare the student 
practically to play a larger part in 
building a just social and industrial 
order. 

GEORGE L. COLLINS. 





DELEGATES TO BUFFALO 


MONG the elected members to the 

“\ new National Council of the Y. 

M. C. A. at Buffalo, December 3-6, 

are the following representatives of 

Student Associations: 

Dr. George Lang, Univ. of Ala. 

Dr. Joseph Roemer, Univ. of Fla. 

Dr. H. W. Cox, Emory Univ. 

John Hope, More house College 

Dr. Arthur A. Hauck, Aohu College 
(Honolulu) 

Floyd B. Lee, Kansas State Teachers 
College 

George W. Perkins, New York City 

John Dillingham, Shaw Univ. 

W. D. Russell, N. C. State College 

E. S. King, N. C. State College 

A. M. Trawick, Wofford College 

R. G. Bell, Univ. of S. C. 

J. W. Barco, Va. Union Univ. 

H. A. Kester, Lynchburg College 

Prof. J. G. Hill, Los Angeles, Cal. 

John D. Tomlinson, Northwestern 

Owen E. Pence, Chicago, Ill. 

Otis Sanford, DePauw 

J. W. Henderson, Culver Mil. Acad. 

Gordon Chalmers, Brown 

G. E. Maxwell, Minn. State Teachers’ 
College 

W. D. Weatherford, Southern College 
of F.2.G.A. 

John Phelan, Mich. Agri. College 

R. L. Watt, Pa. State College 

Prof. E. L. Earp, Drew Theol. Sem. 

Dr. S. B. Lindhart, U. of Pittsburgh 

P. M. Limbert, Franklin & Marshall 

Stuart G. Cole, Crozer Seminary 

William Wood, Gettysburg 

Dean Thomas Graham, Oberlin 

-aul Keyser, Wittenburg College 

Stewart Kirkpatrick, Ohio State 

J. A. Park, Ohio State 

T. E. Tulloss, Wittenburg College 

President M. W. Dogan, Wiley 

D. R. Porter, New York 








A Student’s Note Book 


As “Balanced Rations” for Decem- 
ber, I recommend: 

EVERYMAN’S BooK OF SACRED VERSE. 
Edited by Gordon Crosse. Certainly 
one of the best of briefer anthologies 
at least one of which each of us 
should possess. (Macmillan. $1.75). 

EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
H. H. Lane. The Professor of Zool- 
ogy at Kansas University, at the re- 
quest of a student group, shows how 
the doctrine of evolution inforces a 
Christian faith. (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. $2). 

LIFE OF BARON PAUL NICOLAY. 
Translated from the Swedish by Ruth 
Wilder. A somewhat discoursive life, 
well translated, of this striking Rus- 
sian Student Movement founder and 
leader. (Doran. $1.60). 


I was much impressed at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan the other day 
when the chairman of the Student 
Council, at the last “pep meeting” 
before the Illinois game, publicly re- 
quested Michigan students and alum- 
ni to cooperate with the students of 
the University of Illinois in having a 
dry “home-coming” and stadium dedi- 
cation. It is an interesting illustra- 
tion of how the tides of student life 
now are in so many ways intercol- 
legiate and even national. 

I regret to learn that G. A. Stud- 
dert Kennedy has found it impossible 
to accept the invitation of the Coun- 
cil of Christian Associations to visit 
the American colleges this year. It 
is hoped that he may come to work 
with us next year. 

The Reverend Paul Micou has re- 
Signed as secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, to take a parish church in 
Bustleton, near Philadelphia. Mr. 
Micou is a former secretary of the 
International Committee for work in 
theological seminaries and more re- 
cently has been a member of the Ad- 
vance Program Commission and of 
numerous Student Movement commit- 
tees. While he will find it necessary 
to resign from his official connections 
with the Movement, we sincerely hope 
that we may find ways of keeping in 
touch with each other. I think of Mr. 
Micou as a very good example of a 
group which we hope will rapidly 
grow larger, of alumni who maintain 
a continuing interest in the general 
concerns of the Student Movement. 

Our former friend and member, 
William Hung, becomes Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences at Pekin 
University. Another old _§ friend, 
Timothy T. Lew, is now Dean of the 
Theological Department. 
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RAY B. CULVER 

Will complete the unexpired term of King- 
sley Birge in New England, representing the 
united work of the different State Committees 
»f the International Committee in New Eng- 
land. Is a graduate of Linfield College and 
Yale Divinity School and was a close personal 
friend of Henry Wright. 


News has just reached me of the 
death of Jack Starbuck, President of 
Haverford College Y. M. C. A. Not 
only Haverford men but all who met 
Jack at Silver Bay last summer will 
mourn the loss of this clean cut, 
wholehearted, out-and-out follower of 
the Master, 


I understand that the study of col- 
lege and university religious influ- 
ences which brought Professors Rugh 
and Artman and Richard H. Edwards 
to several campuses last year, was 
completed in late October with visits 
to Princeton, Pennsylvania and Yale. 


The British paper, Youth, has dis- 
continued publication. It was given 
to the encouragement of the “revolt 
of youth” which may have a good 
side but which is often used to build 
up class cleaveages; i. e., between 
youth and experience. In the last 
issue I am interested in Rolf Gar- 
diner’s parting shot: 


Leadership, that is our need, and obedience, 
and great wordless activity. It is the realiza- 
tion of this need that hag destroyed any belief 
I ever had in this papéf,“And persuaded me to 
stop it at the earliest opportunity. We must 
waste no more effort on discussion and con- 
troversy. To your tents, O Israel! The dis 
cussion can be left to the leaders round the 
council fire. They will settle their differences 
quicker there than over the telephone or down 
the raucous speaking tubes of the Press. The 
new religion must be inarticulate. And the 
secret of its magic must be invested in a fully 
trained priesthood. Disetission destroys every- 
thing. Convictions should be sealed in the 
dark. The Jesuits were quite right. There 
is no more health in an international quar- 
terly of young enterprise than in quarterly 
international congresses. ‘“‘We have almost 
poisoned the mass of humanity to death with 
understanding,” says Lawrence, and he is 
supremely right. 

I do not believe in the perfectability of man. 
I do not believe in evolution. I do not believe 
in harmory among men. I believe in the fight 
and nothing else, in the wheel of the stars 
and the rhythmie cycles of birth and death 
and of the seasons, which preserve the ex- 
quisite freshness of life from ever staling. I 
want no hope of world unity, no Kingdoms of 
Heaven on earth, no prizes to lure me on. I 
want the fight and man naked and unashamed, 
with his sword in his hand, and behind, the 
stars sweeping westward, and before, the wind 
in the grass. It is enough, Brothers. Action! 
The word is spoken. 


A “STUDENT MOVER.” 


Why a Leakage? 


'T’ HE Movement which received im- 

petus in informal conferences at 
Blue Ridge to correlate more closely 
the work of the Boys’ and the Student 
Departments to the end that the 
alarming leakage between the Hi-Y 
and the Student Association shall be 
stopped, is most timely, and should 
receive the support of all Association 
leaders who are related to either end 
of the problem. The Hi-Y boy should 
graduate into a loyal and responsible 
member of the student organization, 
and when he does not, the causes for 
such failure should be discovered and 
removed. 


But there is another leakage, re- 
sponsibility for which seems to lie not 
between two departments of our work, 
but wholly within the student field. 
There are many thousands of fresh- 
men who make contacts with the As- 
sociation, who are definitely served by 
it, who identify themselves more or 
less actively with it, but whose alle 
giance does not hold through the suc- 
cessive years of the college course. 
There are certainly in most educational 
institutions more freshmen than soph- 
omores in the Y. M. C. A. and the pro- 
portion of members continues to de- 
crease with the upper classes. Mak- 
ing due allowance for the smaller 
classes, the impression prevails that 
we are not holding our own with stu- 
dents who have, at the beginning of 
their college course, definitely identi- 
fied themselves with the Association. 

This condition, if it exists, should 
occasion self-analysis. Why are we 
not holding these men? Of course, 
there is growing absorption in other 
student interests. But we cannot ad- 
mit this as a valid excuse. The great 
challenge of Christ for the individual, 
and of His program for society, should 
grip men more intensely as their hor- 
izon broadens and their vision ex- 
pands. 

The purpose of this brief statement 
is to raise this question; not to answer 
it. The answer must be the result of 
careful study and _heartsearching. 
There is a lack somewhere. Perhaps 
our program lacks vitality; perhaps 
we are not sufficiently tying up these 
new men, who come to us with awak- 
ened aspirations, to definite service 
tasks. Whatever the cause, there is 4 
solution. I have confidence in the wis- 
dom and devction of our student 
leaders to find the way. 

W. W. DILLON. 


We’ve been glad to have with us re- 
cently around the headquarters E. 
Ariam Williams of Ceylon, who is re- 
turning home after a period of study 
at Oxford. 
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A Theological Course 
On International 
Relations 


T was once said concerning Yale 

divinity students that, where two 
or three were gathered together, the 
conversation invariably centered 
around one of two questions: What’s 
on at Shubert’s?—or, How soon can 
I afford to get married? But cer- 
tainly this criticism cannot be made 
now, for the past year has witnessed 
a change. The problem of war has 
come to the front. It was discussed 
in open forums, in discussion groups 
organized for the purpose, at lunch- 
eons, not to mention the many in- 
formal gatherings in the students’ 
rooms. 

The reasons for this unusual inter- 
est are not hard to find. In the first 
place, the air is saturated with it. 
Everywhere, and especially in college 
circles, attention is being given to the 
problem. But quite a bit of the in- 
terest at Yale Divinity School can be 
traced to a course given by Professor 
Latourette entitled “Christianity and 
International Relations.” The class 
was small, there being only fifteen 
members, and was given two hours a 
week during the first semester. There 
were lectures by the professor, re- 
ports on books, discussions, and on 
several occasions outsiders were in- 
vited in to present their convictions. 

The purpose of the course was to 
study war, stripped of its parades, 
brass bands, and brilliant colors. At 
this writing I am in the “wild and 
woolly” West, many miles from a 
railroad, and am unable to get hold 
of my class notes; and I cannot, there- 
fore, give the outline followed in the 
course. But I shall just mention the 
high spots. (1) We investigated the 
causes of war. (2) We tried to de- 
termine the consequences of war. (3) 
We studied the various methods that 
have been tried, or suggested, for its 


elimination. (4) We discussed what 
attitude a Christian should take to- 
ward war. 


Of course, in none of these ques- 
tions did we reach a unanimity of 
opinion. There were some in the class 
who held with those who find an econ- 
omic cause for all war, while some of 
us disputed this theory. Nor could 
we agree upon the consequences. Most 
of us were convinced that the League 
of Nations is the best method known 
for dealing with war, but the class 
was not without opponents of the 
League. Eight members announced 
themselves pacifists, so-called, while 
the others found it impossible to take 
such a position. Variety of opinion 
was by no means lacking. 

In these days where the search- 
light is being turned on war, and when 
pacifism is in danger of becoming a 
fad, we appreciate the opportunity 


afforded us in this course really to 
study the facts in the case, and to 
think out together a sober attitude 
toward this greatest social evil. 
J. B. BERRY 
Yale Divinity. 


COLLEGE RETREATS 
rT HE New England Field Council at 
its recent meeting made the fol- 
concerning 





lowing recommendation 
retreats: 

1. That each college have a retreat before 
college opens to deal with methods and 
mechanics. 

2. That colleges in close geographical prox- 
imity have a joint retreat dealing with 

' matters common to all. 

38. That coed retreats be experimented 
with, similar to the Yale-Smith retreat 
at Northfield this year. Jrge care in 
selecting delegates. Recommend that re- 
lations between men and women be dis- 
cussed and that retreats be based on 
prayer. 


It, was found that many colleges are 
strongly committed to the “retreat” 
idea. Yale has bought an old mill 
which is to be fitted up and used 
week-ends. Brown suggests that men 
get interested alumni to offer country 
houses. Two such houses near Provi- 
dence have been offered to Brown. 
They are planning to “adopt” some 
weaker college to share their retreats, 
also perhaps inviting one or two dele- 
gates from other colleges. Vermont 
had a retreat at Camp Abnaki, on 
Lake Champlain, to which several 
prep schools were invited. At the 
time of their spring retreat they could 
not get away for any distance, so 
hired a room in a hotel and spent 
Sunday there. This was not an ideal 
arrangement, but they got a lot done 
in laying plans for the next year. 

Among other colleges represented 
who regularly have retreats are Wor- 
cester Tech, Wesleyan, Maine, Bates, 
and Williams, 





A Foreign Student 
Council 


T HE three hundred foreign stu- 
dents in the University of Chicago 
present a rare opportunity for friend- 
ship and mutual understanding. More 
than thirty nationalities are repre- 
sented each year in the student body. 

The Christian Associations have at- 
tempted to render service and to pro- 
vide opportunity for acquaintance and 
friendship in the university commun- 
ity. The work grew to such impor- 
tance that one of the Association sec- 
retaries is now devoting half time to 
the cultivation of the acquaintance of 
these students and in working with 
them. In the spring of 1923 a For- 
eign Student Council of the Associa- 
tion was formed. The council con- 
sists of one member from every non- 
American nationality represented at 
the university in which suitable mem- 
bers can be found. A careful selec- 
tive process has made possible a coun- 
cil composed of twelve members. The 
objective as expressed in the consti- 
tution is “to promote good-will and 
understanding among foreign students 
themselves and between foreign stu- 
dents, American students and citizens 
in general.” 

In order to attain this end the coun- 
cil is undertaking to provide foreign 
students as speakers for churches and 
other organizations; to relate them to 
the churches in the community; to as- 
sist in introducing them into Chris- 
tian homes; in promoting attendance 
in conferences and other similar 
gatherings. 

While the council is primarily con- 
cerned with religious work it was in- 
strumental in the organization of “The 
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A RECEPTION 
Dr. John R. Mott 


OF THE NEAR 


International Students’ Association” 
during the last school year. This as- 
sociation takes the place of the old 
Cosmopolitan and International Clubs 
at the university and membership in 
it is open to all students in the uni- 
versity. A reception of the foreign 
students was held recently and was 
attended by a large number of both 
American and foreign students and 
faculty members. Plans are being 
made for an active year for both the 
Foreign Student Council and the In- 

ternational Students’ Association. 
The foreign student work has been 
recognized by the university officials 
in the appointment of the writer as 
Adviser of Foreign Students. While 
still remaining an Association secre- 
tary, this official recognition by the 
university has made his work more 
effective in many ways. 
B. W. 

of Chicago. 


DICKSON. 
Univ. 


MOSLEM CONFERENCES 
L NDER the auspices of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, of 
which Dr. John R. Mott is Chairman, 
conferences were conducted in the Le- 
vant in the spring of 1924 with 
special reference to work throughout 


the Moslem world. The personnel of 
these conferences was composed of 
representatives of the various mis- 
sions and native churches, together 


with representatives of Mission Boards 
having work in these areas. The cen- 
ters where meetings were held were 
Northwest Africa, at Constantine, Al- 
geria; Egypt, the Sudan and Abys- 
sinia at Helwan, Egypt; Syria and 
Palestine at Brummana, Syria; Iraq 
and Persia at Bagdad; with a General 
Conference at Jerusalem including 
representatives from all the above 


aa 
26 


EAST MISSIONARY 


areas as well as from Arabia, Turkes- 


tan, China, India, and the Dutch East 
Indies. Through the courtesy of the 
Patriarch of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, the Jerusalem Conference 
met in his beautiful church on the 
Mount of Olives. The work of the 


conferences was done through Com- 
mittees on Findings under such head- 
ings as Accessibility and Occupation, 
Evangelization, The Christian Church, 
Christian Education, Christian Lead- 
ership, Christian Literature, Women’s 
Work, Medical and Social Needs, Co- 
operation and Spiritual Dynamic, and 
the results were published in a gen- 
eral volume entitled “ Conference of 
Christian Workers Among Moslems 
1924.” 


Reporters Please Note 


rT’. HE = Editorial 


welcomes 


Committee 
contributions to 
the news section of THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN. Copy should 
the New York office 
than the first of the 
be considered for 


the following month. 


reach 
later 
month to 


not 


publication 

A clear 
statement of problems and re- 
ports of currents of thought are 
gladly received as well as events. 
Correspondents will realize that 
the inclusion or modification of 
a contribution is dependent up- 
on space available and the gen- 
eral editorial policy 


CONFERENCE ON THE MOUNT OF 
is in the Center with Greek Priests and Other Guests and Delegates. 


OLIVES, JERUSALEM 


WHO’S WHO IN THIS 


NUMBER 

ROBERT LEIGH, after studying at 
several points, is now Professor of 
Government at Williams College. He 
writes “At Reed College I had my 
eyes opened to possibilities of vital, 
scientific program of higher educa- 
tion.” 

E. I. BoswortH, who has inspired 
succeeding generations at Oberlin, is 
an unfailing friend of the Student 
Associations. 

HENRY LOUIS SMITH is 
of Washington and Lee 
(Va.). 

JAMES C. BAKER is Pastor of Trin- 
ity Methodist Church, at the edge of 
the University of Illinois. He was 
Chairman of the Geneva Conferenc 
and is now Chairman of the Advance 
Program Commission. 

W. REGINALD WHEELER is a secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. He is a member 
of the Student Department Committee 
and Editor-in-Chief of “The Foreign 
Student in America.” The article 
printed in this number is an excerpt 
from his introduction to that volume. 

HENRY P. VAN DUSEN is working 
among students in an unattached ca- 
pacity. 

ERDMAN HARRIS is a _ student at 
Union Theological Seminary. 

G. A. JOHNSTON Ross is Profess 
of Homiletics at Union Theologica! 
Seminary. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is edited by 4 
group of Cooperating Editors repr 
senting the National Student Commit 
tee, including David R. Porter (Chai! 
man); Leslie Blanchard; Frederick 
Harris; George Irving; Kenneth Scott 
Latourette; Elmore McKee, and rep 
resentatives of the Field Council 
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German Student Conference 
¢¥N Gersfeld there was recently held, 

for the first time for many years, 
a general conference of the German 
Student Christian Movement for the 
whole of Germany. It was attended 
by 245 men and 64 women students, 
and 71 Auxiliary Members and old 
members. Our intention was origin- 
ally to get hold of people not in ciose 
touch with the Movement, and to dis- 
cuss with them such questions as con- 
version, salvation, God and the father- 
land, and the supremacy of Jesus 
Christ. We felt sure that this new 
type of meeting would not prevent us 
from hearing strong witness to the 
Gospel in an interconfessional spirit, 
which would strike deep into the lives 
of our students. We must look on it 
as God’s guidance that in spite of ex- 
tensive invitations, we had only very 
few outsiders amongst us. This ‘fail- 
ure’ was chiefly due to the fact that 
a number of other young people’s 
gatherings were taking place in the 
immediate neighborhood at the same 
time. Discussions, following on short 
introductions on the same _ subjects, 
played the chief.part in the confer- 
ence, and enabled students to take a 
prominent share in it throughout. At 
the same time it was clear that the 
Gospel seeks and finds in us our most 
individual self, and in this way a con- 
flict arises with universal solutions 
and theoretical conclusions. The 
questions tended to become more and 
more personal ‘How am I to get free 
of myself of my own nature?’ ‘What 
does “taking up the Cross” mean for 
my life?’ Such questions received 
real answers in the form of living 
personal testimony, and in this we 
were specially grateful for the pres- 
ence at our meeting of old and young. 
A memorial service for friends who 
had fallen in the war and a service 
held together with the congregation 
of the place, were times of special 
rest and refreshment, and helped to 
free us from too great occupation 
with ourselves.” 


The Friendship Fund Building a 
Democracy In Europe 

NE way, and possibly one of the 

most important ways in which 
the Student Friendship Fund has 
made its contribution, is by making 
it possible for students to work as 
individuals and cooperate as a class. 
Before the war, less than one per 
cent of the students in Europe were 
working their way through the uni- 
versities. Outside of Russia and the 





Students of the World 


AS SEEN THROUGH 


The World’s Student Christian Federation 


little city of Zagreb, there was not a 
self-help or cooperative student enter- 
prise on the continent of Europe, so 
far as we have been able to ascertain. 

There are two ways to help a stu- 
dent; one is to enable him to earn 
money for his expenses; the other is 
to put at his disposal the necessities 
of life cheaper than they are retailed. 
We have been using both these meth- 
ods. A working class of students in 
several countries has been developed 
in this way. In Germany during the 
summer of 1923 there were approx- 
imately 60,000 students put to work 
through our employment bureau, and 
a slightly larger number have been 
working during the summer of 1924, 
this out of a student population of 
about 100,000. They have donned 
overalls and gone into every kind of 
employment. 

The self-help enterprises of these 
same students include dormitories, 
feeding kitchens, cooperative stores, 
book shops, printing offices where 
they print their own textbooks, all 
kinds of repair shops such as shoe, 
tailoring, barber shops, etc. 

This help is making possible a new 
class of students, usually referred to 
as the “Work-students.” It is mak- 
ing it possible for any man or woman 
to win an education on merit and is 
bound to raise up in these countries 
an educated leadership on the basis of 
merit. Such a system makes for dem- 
ocracy and a new day in the affairs 
of the nation as well as in interna- 
tional relationships. 

Ray H. LEGATE. 





His Idea Lived 

\ ORE than thirty years ago a 

senior medical student named 
Fabrikaut in the University of Khar- 
koo, Russia, began, like many another 
student, to criticize his Alma Mater. 
The department in which he studied, 
one of the best in Russia, did nothing 
whatever for its own students when 
they fell ill. He thought—and said— 
it was a waste of time for professors 
to train young doctors, many of whom 
never practiced because of diseases 
which might easily have been cured 
if treated in time. But, unlike many 
other critics, he did not feel he had 
done his duty when he had voiced a 
complaint: he discussed with his pro- 
fessors the whole question. They 


agreed that a student hospital was 
necessary—but there was no money. 
“We can do it ourselves,” he said. 
And they did. One after another the 
professors volunteered to give their 








time. Through students’ efforts a 
room was equipped as a tiny hospital. 
Before long they were caring for all 
the medical students, and began to 
think of helping those in the other 


departments. The idea had taken 
root. 
The student Fabrikaut became an 


M. D. and went abroad for research 
work. When he returned to accept a 
professorship in his old university he 
found his little hospital grown almost 
beyond recognition. He went to work 
in it once more and by 1914 had made 
it one of the finest examples of mut- 
ual aid in all the universities of Rus- 
sia. Then came the mobilization, and 
most of the students and professors 
marched away. After three years of 
fighting came the great catastrophe. 

When the European Student Relief 
entered Russia in 1922 it found 
Kharkoo in hunger, misery and utter 
disorder. Many of the organizations 
in the university had utterly disap- 
peared. It found Dr. Fabrikaut gray 
and bent with years and care; but his 
hospital was operating. Through war, 
revolution, and famine his idea had 
lived. But the situation was incred- 
ibly difficult. The rooms were un- 
heated, the bedding worn out, the 
medicines almost exhausted. When 
the American Relief Administration 
and the European Student Relief 
heard the story of the hospital they 
offered their help. New beds, nour- 
ishing food, ample medicines meant 
health for hundreds of students and 
the lifting of a great weight of des- 
pair from Dr. Fabrikaut. This was 
in 1922. Now, two years later, the 
hospital is running full strength. But 
the supplies of medicines are again 
running low. The government is help- 
ing; and Dr. Fabrikaut says that in 
one more year they will be able to 
take care of themselves once more. 
He is busy in Kharkoo, now, giving 
his time and energy to his students, 
cheerful in his confidence that the 
European Student Relief will not fail 
him. 

S. M. KEENEY. 





What Arthur Rugh Discovers in 
China After Four Years 
Y dear Friends: 

Perhaps you would like to know 
how China strikes us after four years’ 
absence. 

Intense Nationalism is the first im- 
pression. China says “China for the 
Chinese.” And why not? America 
says “100% Americanism.” Both 
may need to learn to think interna- 
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tionally, but anyway, China is in line 
with the trend of the generation. So 
China will run her own government, 
adopt a Chinese educational system, 
control her own church, teach less 
English and more Chinese, and build 
on the assumption that Chinese cus- 
toms, psychology and methods are best 
for China. If any foreign idea can 
prove its superiority it will be wel- 
comed but on the question of that su- 
periority China is from Missouri. 
This is different from the two pre- 
vious decades and is revolutionary. 

Confusion is second. This is natur- 
al. If China were following the old 
paths they would be plain. If China 
were imitating England or America 
that would be easy. But China has 
turned her back on the past, 
no model for her in the west and in 
the midst of world chaos is choosing 
a path. Who rules in Peking? Is 
China welcoming or trying to avoid 
Bolshevism? What beliefs are domi- 
nant in China’s thought life? Is 
China’s educational program to wel- 
come or reject foreign help, mission- 
ary or otherwise? As far as I can 
learn nobody knows the answer to 
these and a host of other vital ques- 
tions. 


Sees 


Progress is third. No one knows 
where we are going but we are evi- 
dently on the way, hitting on all six. 
And the sum total of many confused 
impressions is that we are making 
headway. I can not promise that we 
will come out where you might wish, 
nor where we missionaries planned to 
lead China. The best trail will not 
be found in every case but China is 
enroute and will yet arrive perhaps 
more quickly and more wisely than 
any of us have yet believed. 

I asked seventy students, delegates 
from eight colleges to the East China 
Student Conference, to name China’s 
chief problems. They chose militarism ; 
illiteracy; selfishness. Nothing new 
or confusing in that, but to find a 
solution—that was different. I asked 
them to name the chief hindrance to 
a rapid Christianizing of China. They 
chose: The un-Christian policies to- 
ward China of Christian nations; the 
foreign mold and presentation of 
Christianity, and the difficult doctrines 
which men are asked to believe before 
they can become Christians. But 
they expressed hope for a_ rapid 
spread in China of a Chinafied Chris- 
tianity. It is a muddled and an elec- 
tric situation. 

But I do not believe we are mud- 
died. There is a way to save China. 
Christ, historically authentic, sent to 
save men in every phase of life, sus- 
ceptible of rigid rationalization, living 
now in close and dynamic comrade- 
ship with any obedient child, Christ 
can save China quickly and to the ut- 
termost. We may need to take much 
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ARTHUR RUGH 


of our western theology and organiza- 
tion back west and use it there and 


let China make her own. But any- 
thing we can do to bring Christ 
quickly into China’s life is saving 


China and adding her to the sorely 
needed forces for world reconstruction. 

You pray for us often and write to 
us frequently and we’ll put our last 
ounce into this fight, for we are in 
The Argonne. 

Cordially yours, 
ARTHUR RUGH. 
Kuling, China. 





The Filene Peace Essay Award 

OLTON Waller has been awarded 

the Filene Peace Essay prize of 
£1000. Mr. Waller is an Irishman. 
From 1912-1914 he was Irish secre- 
tary on the staff of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement of Great Britain and 
Ireland. During the war he served 
with the British Army in Mesopo- 
tamia, and later returned to the staff 
of the Student Christian Movement 
for a short period, during which time 
he wrote “Towards the Brotherhood 
of Nations.” Mr. Waller had long 
been interested in the Irish question 
and, during the period of political 
strife in Ireland, prior to the Treaty 
between Ireland and Great Britain 
under which the Irish Free State was 
set up, he made a study of the whole 
situation and his contributions in writ- 
ing to the political issues had a wide 
circulation. When the troubles were 
at their worst he became Secretary of 
the Peace with Ireland Council, init- 
iated in England by political men of 
all parties and leaders of the churches 
with the desire to settle the Irish 
question by peaceful means. Subse- 
quently, he became an official of the 
Irish Free State and is at present en- 
gaged in handling for the Free State 
certain aspects of the Irish Boundary 
question which is concerned with a 
number of difficult matters relating 


to the boundary between Ulster and 
the Irish Free State. 





Publications of the League of 
Nations and of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office 


EADERS of discussion groups who | 
4 are taking up the question of in- | 


ternational relationships may be inter- 
ested to know something of the publi 
cations issued in Geneva by the 
League of Nations and the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. Full catalogues 
of the publications from both offices 
can be obtained free on request. A 
leaflet on “What is the International 
Labor Office’ can also be obtained 
free on request. 

For information about the League, 
a series of brochures is published, 
price 3d each, on the work of the 
League, covering such subjects as 
“Political Problems,” “Health and 
Epidemics,” “Disarmament,” Human- 
itarian Activities,” “Mandates,” “In- 
tellectual Cooperation” ete. The 
Monthly Summary of the League (an- 
nual subscription 5/-) is a record of 
all proceedings of meetings and gives 
a regular account of League activities. 
The Handbook of International Or- 
ganizations would be a useful refer- 
ence book. (Price 4/-). 

The publications of the I. L. O. are 
naturally more specialized and techni- 
cal. A weekly periodical called “Jn- 
dustrial and Labor Information” (an- 
nual subscription £1) gives a current 
account of what the I. L. O. is doing 
and a summary of information re- 
ceived from all parts of the world. 
The “International Labor Review” is 
a monthly publication (annual sub- 
scription £1.4.0) containing special ar- 
ticles on industrial and labor ques- 
tions. There is also a series called 
“Studies and Reports” on such sub- 
jects as “Industrial Life in Soviet Rus- 
sia’; “Work Councils in Germany”; 
“Housing Conditions in Europe sinc 
the War”; “The Utilization of Wor- 
kers’ Leisure”; “Family Allowances” 
which give the most recent and ac- 
curate information on these matters, 
and which would be very useful for 
reference. The price of these studies 
varies from 1/- to 5/-. 

The I. O. L. is willing to answer 
any questions about publications or 
sources of information on industrial 
and labor questions. All such inqui- 
ries should be addressed to “The In- 
ternational Labor Office, Geneva.” 
Leaders of discussion groups are ad- 
vised to apply first for the free cata- 
logues of the publications, and then 
to ask for any special information 
about particular publications desired. 
Full reports of all conferences and of 
any legislative action are included 
among the publications of the League 
and of the I. L. O. All publications 
are issued in French and English. 
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The October Retreat at Drew 
ip eoetongg sega step in the sem- 
‘\ inary life of the country was 
made at the assembly and retreat of 
theological students at Drew Sem- 
inary October 17-19. Thirty students, 
representing fourteen seminaries of 
the Middle Atlantic states, met to lay 
aside theological differences and to 
seek a common basis of cooperation 
and Christian unity. And following 
the smaller retreats of the last two 
years, this meeting actually brought 
about the permanent organization of 
the “Student Association of Middle 
Atlantic Theological Seminaries.” A 
constitution was adopted, officers 
elected, and a tentative program for 
the year outlined. 

The preamble is interesting. It 
states that the constitution is formed 
in order that the seminaries “may 
have a permanent organization in 
order to promote closer inter-semin- 
ary relationships and cooperative 
work of the seminaries. It is not to 
be construed as a statement of the 
theological position of the seminaries 
subscribing to it.” Further in the 
constitution the purpose is more fully 
expressed: “To secure a closer spirit 
of unity; to recruit a better type of 
man for the ministry; to promote 
inter-seminary social and athletic re- 
lations; to link up the theological 
student movement with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Move- 
ment; to have in each seminary study 
and discussion groups.” 

Back of all this is a high vision of 
the potential power for righteousness 
of a new ministry filled with the spirit 
of Jesus Christ and firmly united in 
friendship and purpose. A ministry 
trusting and believing in each other: 
young men respecting each other’s 
sincerity and integrity. 

And lastly, the vision of a great 
power and strength to the Christian 
ministry when ministers of different 
creedal faiths have come to know and 
understand one another. 


Any seminary in the Middle Atlan- 
tic States—namely, New York, Penn- 
Sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and the District of Colum- 
bia—in agreement with the general 
purpose expressed by all student 
Associations, is eligible for member- 
ship and is invited to join. The asso- 
ciation is financed by a tax of fifty 
cents on each student in every sem- 





inary, or its equivalent, raised as each 


seminary sees fit. Copies of the con- 
stitution and by-laws and other infor- 
mation may be had from William 
Tolley, president of the association, 
Drew Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

Considerable light is thrown on the 
working plans of the association by a 
survey of this year’s tentative pro- 
gram. Not only will there be be other 
sectional retreats of small groups of 
seminary men, coming together for 
worship and a sharing of experience, 
but there will be conferences of at 
least two other types. For example, 
at Crozer Seminary, on December 5-7, 
the association will promote a prepar- 
atory school conference for one hun- 
dred boys. Seminary men will be in 
charge of this conference and the 
majority of the speakers will be theo- 
logical students or recent graduates. 
Another article on this page gives 
details regarding this meeting. Then 
in April it is planned to hold a large 
conference for seminary students at 
Union Theological seminary in New 
York City. At this time it is expected 
that 100 men from twenty-five or 
more seminaries will come together 
for fellowship and Christian unity. 

The officers of the Middle Atlantic 
Association are: William P. Tolley, 
Drew Seminary, president; Herbert 
W. Gee, Colgate Seminary, vice-chair- 
man; Charles D. Spotts, Reformed 
Seminary, secretary-treasurer. 

William Tolley sends this 
the INTERCOLLEGIAN : 


word to 


“Because there is some misunde erstanding on 

the part of one or two seminaries, I think it 
should be emphasized that this Student Asso- 
ciation is a cooperative venture to promote 
closer inter-seminary relationships. 
The program carefully avoids the problem. of 
theological differences and the preamble makes 
clear that the constitution is not to be con- 
strued as a statement of the theological posi- 
tion of the seminaries now subscribing to it. 
The Association is in no sense related to the 
theological quarrels now dividing Christian 
churches. It is not a fundamentalist nor a 
modernist movement. It is a movement of 
Christian theological students to secure a 
closer spirit of unity. . I am sure 
that the Middle Atlantic students can do much 
in ‘their united effort with all Christians to 
make the will of Christ effective in human 
society and to extending the Kingdom of God 
throughout he world.’ ” 


The following theological seminar- 
ies were represented at the retreat: 
Lutheran, Princeton, Western, New 
Brunswick, Crozer, Krause, Moravian, 
Colgate, Drew, Westminster, Bloom- 
field, Meadville, Union, Eastern Re- 
formed. 

JULIEN BRYAN. 

Union. Theol. 
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Preparatory School Conference 
SN December 5-7, at Crozer Sem- 
inary, Chester, Pa., the Middle 
Atlantic Association of Theological 
Seminaries will hold its first prepara- 
tory school conference. The purpose 
will be to present to school boys the 
opportunity which the Christian min- 
istry offers as a life work. 

Preliminary plans contemplate such 
well-known speakers as Robert E. 
Speer, Henry Sloane Coffin, A. Ray 
Petty and Edmund deS. Brunner. Also 
younger men—those who are leaders 
in their respective seminaries, and re- 
cent graduates who are doing unusual 
work—will make a large contribution 
to the program. Such men as Erd- 
man Harris, Harold Phillips, Henry 
Van Dusen, Morgan Noyes, Robert 
Russell, are expected. 

Frank, open discussions, personal 
interviews, and good fellowship in 
games and hiking, in addition to the 
speakers, should make a well rounded 
conference. Besides the speakers, 
about twenty men from the Middle 
Atlantic seminaries will be on hand to 
help carry on the work. Working 
together to make this conference suc- 
cessful should prove another strong 
tie in our interseminary relations. 

The total expenses at the confer- 
ence, including registration fee and 
meals and room for the three days, 
are only $3. Crozer Seminary has 
very kindly made this possible. Philip 
J. McLean, of Crozer, is in charge of 
the arrangements; Charles D. Spotts 
of Reformed Seminary, Lancaster, 
Pa., is registrar; William A. Craw- 
ford of Bloomfield Seminary is re- 
sponsible for the program; Philip 
Elliott of Union Seminary is general 
chairman. 

Pacific Coast 

JENROSE W. HIRST writes as fol- 

lows regarding the inter-seminary 
movement on the Pacific Coast: “My 
first move has been the formation of 
an Inter-Seminary Committee. There 
are four seminaries in the cities on 
San Francisco Bay. These represent 
the Baptist, Episcopal and Presbyter- 
ian churches. One, the Pacific School 
of Religion, is a union seminary 
though strongly Congregational in the 
student body. However, twelve theo- 
logical complexions are represented. 
The committee has been called to 
consider plans for an inter-seminary 
conference.” 
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News From the Field 


acific Coast 

The Field Council and Convention 
Executive Committee are rejoicing 
that word has come from Toyohiko 
Kagawa, the famous slum preacher 
and social reformer of Kobe, Japan, 
that he will be present at the Western 
America Student Convention for ad- 
dresses and conferences. 


The Association at California Insti- 
tute of Technology is conducting four 
forum discussion groups led by a fac- 
ulty man and considering social and 
religious questions similar to the ones 
which will be brought up at the West- 
ern America Student Convention. 


Members of the Northwest Field 
Council met at Willamette Univer- 
sity, November 7-8. Some of the ses- 
sions were held with the Y. W. C. A. 
Field Council. 


Willamette sent this: “We have 
115 men signed up on service mem- 
bership _ basis. We exceeded our 
budget requirements in raising $326.” 

University of Southern California 
has fifteen Bible discussion groups 
under way, student leaders meeting 
at seven o’clock Tuesday mornings. 


Rocky Mountain States 


The Student Friendship Fund is 
getting under way in good shape in 
Kansas. Ferne Babcock of Kansas 
State Teachers’ College and Ted 
Shultz, genera] secretary at K. U., 
both of whom were in Europe this 
summer, are devoting much time this 
month to speaking and orvranizing 
the campaign in different colieges of 
the state. 


The Kansas State Student Coun- 
cil voted, at their recent meeting, 
that the minimum program of an As- 
sociation ought to be: (1) a few men 
doing personal work; (2) a few men 
keeping the Morning Watch; (3) a 
few men in Student’ Friendship 
Council. 


At McPherson College the two As- 
sociations meet together each evening 
in a short prayer service after supper. 


Southwest 


This from Oklahoma School for the 
Blind: “Our Association is getting 
along fine. Of course, we have a few 
problems. We have several rew 
members.” 





What Student Papers Say 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE—LIKE THE 
ADVANCE PROGRAM 


| HAVE been pleased to observe 

the widespread and active inter- 
est which college students throughout 
the country have been taking this 
year in political activities. Feeling, 
as I do, that this attitude among the 
college men and women of today is 
the assurance of a powerful element 
of leadership for the future, I send 
my felicitations.” 

(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

The Yale News. 


INDIAN SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS 


R EQUESTS are coming in from 
different parts of the Indian 
country for material suitable for or- 
ganization of Y. M. C. A.’s in Indian 
schools. Four have been received dur 
ing the past month. The first request 
came from a friend at the Tomah In- 
dian School in Wisconsin. Two have 
come from Oklahoma, one from the 
Tahlequah School, and another from 
Fort Sill. More recently a letter has 
come from Pine Ridge, South Dakota. 
The writer says in part: “I am hoping 
that a secretary can visit us and help 
with the organization. I think the 
boys would take more interest if 
someone from the outside started the 
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work. If anyone can come please let 
me know at once.” 

These requests show the continued 
interest in the Y. M. C. A. in our In- 
dian schools. It is hoped that the 
new National Council which meets for 
the first time in Buffalo in December 
will take some steps toward securing 
a secretary for the Indian work so 
that these needs may be met in the 
various Indian schools. 

—Indian School Bulletin. 

Haskell, Kans. 

PARAPHRASFD PARABLES 
| by put another parable before 
them. “The University is like a 
grain of mustard seed which a man 
took and planted in the soil of the 
South. It is of less importance than 
any institution at first, till it becomes 
socially proper to be ‘educated,’ then 
it is larger than all. It becomes a 
harbor of refuge, so comfortable that 
even the ‘wild birds’ come to sleep in 
its class rooms.” 

He told them another parable. “The 
University,” he said, “is like a loaf 
of bread which the students took and 
buried among a thousand things—ath- 
letics, fraternities and dances—till 
they could not find it to eat. And 
they go away hungry.”—S. T. CLARK. 

—Vanderbilt Hustler. 








Washington University reports ac- 
tivities opening up well. Supper 
meetings on Tuesday evenings, with 
special speakers, are well attended. 
Ten or twelve discussion groups, be- 
ginning the first week in November 
and continuing until Christmas, are 
using “Student Standards of Action.” 

Missouri University sends two pages 
reporting activities. Here are a few: 
Membership, 327; subscribed by stu- 
dents, $1,070; 425 temporary and 115 
permanent jobs furnished through the 


Employment Bureau since August 
Ist; Dean of Men started series of 
Sunday afternoon meetings; many 


foreign students aided in locating 
suitable rooming places; a Hi-Y club 
started under leadership of university 
Boys’ Work Committee. 

Scattering high spots in the region 
are: six men at Henderson-Brow: 
meet at six o’clock each morning for 
Bible study; forty at Lon Morris keep 
the Morning Watch; Alva Teachers 
College opens a discussion group; men 
and women at Trinity are holding 
joint forums on relations between 
men and women; Chilocco Indian 
School Association is “going strong.” 


The Middle West 
Of region-wide interest is the prog- 
ress made in the two study commis- 


sions authorized by the Regional 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Geneva Division of the National 


Council of the Y. W. C. A. in their 
joint session at Geneva in August. 
The Regional Council of Christian 
Associations (also created at the joint 
Geneva sessions) held their first meet 
ing at Peoria October 10-12, drew up 
the “charge” to these commissions 
outlined the scope of their study, and 
suggested their personnel. Erma 
Schurr and Hugo Thompson, both of 
the University of Minesota, have 
taken the headship of the Commission 
on “Relations of Students and Student 
Associations to the Church.” The 
leadership of the Commission on “The 
Relationships of the Christian Student 
Movements” is not decided as _ this 
goes to press. 

Strong from the standpoint of its 
platform leadership—with Sherwood 
Eddy, Bruce Curry, Jane Addams, 
Dean Irma Voight and W. P. Hap 
good as “headliners;” effective from 
the standpoint of its discussion groups 
and Bible study; and promising from 
the standpoint of a well planned “fol 
low-up” effort, the Iowa State Stu 
dent Convention (October 24-26 held 


at Des Moines) was hailed as the 
“vreatest thing in years” in _ that 
state. Delegations of from 20 to 150 


—totalling over 550 coming from the 
colleges and universities of the state 
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—actually tried to follow the purpose 
of the convention “to think creatively 
on the _ industrial, international, 
campus and religious problems of to- 
day and promise to keep it up.” 


A State Student Convention or con- 
ference on “The Christian Way of 
Life” is scheduled at Indiana Univer- 
sity December 5 to 7. “It is,” says a 
preliminary announcement, “an exper- 
iment in presenting the whole Chris- 
tian program as a unit and not in 
fragments.” With the success of the 
lowa Convention behind them, Indiana 
can hope for big things! 


Speaking of cooperation, the Y. W. 
C. A. and the Y. M. C. A. at Purdue 
University have a joint office, with an 
office girl in charge of rooming and 
employment activities of both Asso- 
ciations, 


The South 

Of thirty-one colleges, definitely 
heard from, fourteen have started 
Bible study work, the total number of 
organized classes being 192; four are 
just beginning their work; two pro- 
mote Bible study in churches only; 
five report special Bible study classes 
not directly under the auspices of the 
Association, and six conduct 
thing akin to Bible study in 
weekly Association meetings. 
is a distinct emphasis on 
Bible study and genuine 
classes for the leaders. A large num- 
ber of evangelistic campaigns are 
being planned for the fall months. 


some- 

their 
There 
intensive 
coaching 


There is an _ increasing 
toward holding cabinet and _ other 
kinds of retreats. One state student 
secretary is planning several such for 
local institutions; one general sec- 
retary has already held three, taking 
different groups off the campus for a 
twenty-four hour period; while several 
of the large universities have had 
week-end setting-up conferences with 
their entire working force. 


The University of Georgia and 
Maryville College held joint setting- 
up conferences with the Y. W. C. A. 
officers. At Maryville College the two 
Associations, while holding separate 
meetings, provide for the 
discussion simultaneously of identical 
subjects. 


tendency 


religious 


Seventeen of the thirty-one colleges 
reporting have this fall elected spe- 
cial Intercollegiate Relationships 
chairmen, who will try to establish 
communication between their colleges 
and the rest of the region, and keep 


in direct touch with the regional 
office. 
The Association at Emory Uni- 


versity is responsible for the inaugu- 
ration by the university of a Fresh- 
man Guidance Department, with a 
full time man in charge, and provision 


to give specific direction, based upon 
a scientific study of each individual 
student. The Association also has 
brought together for a weekly session 
all of the interests concerned with the 
moral and religious life of the cam- 
pus. This group includes the presi- 
dent of the university, the head of the 
Department of Psychology, and other 
faculty men, as well as students. 


Four Bible study institutes under 
the direction of Bruce Curry—two 
state-wide, one inter-state with both 
men and women, and one local for men 
only—have been held in the region. 
Mississippi A. & M. College had forty 
men in attendance at one of these in- 
stitutes, and have now organized fifty- 
two Bible study groups, with an en- 
rollment of approximately seven 
hundred. 


Middle Atlantic States 
Lehigh University has a squad of 
twenty-three business and _ profes- 
sional men who visit the various fra- 
ternities each week, discussing with 
the students important social and re- 
ligious themes. 


Columbia University reports. the 
formation and training of thirty dif- 
ferent deputation teams for week-end 
trips in the neighborhood of New 
York City. The Association has also 
related over two hundred men to var- 


ious social service agencies in New 
York. 

The Philadelphian Society, which is 
the name under which the campus 
Christian student movement at 
Princeton is known, made consolidated 
appeal for contributions to replace the 
numerous small “drives” which in 
past years came in seemingly never 
ending procession. The quota, $25,000, 
was oversubscribed by several thou- 
sand dollars! $5,000 of the net 
amount goes to the Student Friend- 
ship Fund. 


The membership drive at Rutgers 
netted 135 active and 427 associate 
members with a total of $902 pledged. 
Much emphasis has been placed dur- 
ing these fall days upon church at- 
tendance and church membership with 
gratifying results. 

Members of the Middle Atlantic 
Field Council were so impressed with 
the financial situation confronting the 
Student Department, that each as- 
sumed definite responsibility for plac- 
ing the financial need of the Student 
Department before the local Associa- 
tions in their territory. They hope to 
get the cabinet members of each of 
the local Associations to raise $10 
apiece from their friends for this na- 
tional work. The Council members 
intend also to raise from $100 to $300 
themselves from their friends, so de- 


What Student Papers Say 


THE THREE MEN IN EACH 
or Us 
- HERE are three men in every 
man. Now let us consider each of 
these and try to decide the one that 
has the right to rule our life. 

First, there is The Man Others 
Think I Am. This may be determined 
by some act I have done or a single 
word I have spoken. One reason our 
Master does not want us to judge our 
fellowmen is because He knows 
judgment is partial and our conclu- 
sions biased. Some people think I am 
sissy because I have a wrist watch, 
others do not like me because I wear 
a red cravat, and the third class just 
can’t tolerate those bell-bottom trou- 
sers of mine. I am neither as good a 
my friends think I am nor as bad as 
my enemies picture me. 

Second, there is The Man I Think I 
Am. Am I the good friend of yours 
that I think myself to be, or do I aid 
you in your troubles because I am ob- 
ligated to you, or because I think I 
might some day ask a favor of you? 
Do I work for “the joy of the work- 
ing’ or do I strive for money, and 
fame, and social position? 

One moment I am an Alexander, 


ambitious to conquer the world; the 
next minute I am a Silas Marner with 


our 


no belief in my fellowmen, confidence 
in myself, nor faith in God. 

But there is the third—The Man 
God Knows I Am. If “we shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make us 
free,” we must admit that this is the 
only one of these men that is worth 
considering. I may undertake my 
task and fail and the world may re- 
buke me, but if I know that God finds 
no flaw in my effort, then my soul is 
happy and the whole world and all the 
forces therein can not make me sad. 

Tt. Ws aa ae 


—T he (Tenn.) News. 


King Colle ge 

PRINCETON AND K. K. K. 
PD ENCETON witnessed an exciting 

demonstration against the Ku 
Klux Klan late one evening, when a 
long procession of automobiles, filled 
with 100 percenters in full regalia, 
wound its way slowly past the campus, 
3o0ing and hissing and derogatory re- 
marks filled the air. Some one 
snatched a hood from the august head 
of a Kleagle; immediately hoods and 
pieces of robes became objects of in- 
tense desire. Not until the police 
squadron had been reinforced did the 
students break up, many .bearing to 
their respective rooms trophies unique 
in the campus collection. 

—The Princeton Alumni Weekly. 
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termined are they to assist the Stu- 
dent Department in securing the fund 
which it must have for its work. 

Syracuse University Association 
joins other campus organizations in 
staging an all-university law enforce- 
ment campaign. Twenty-five of the 
leading college men of the campus 
handled the event. Fred B. Smith 
was a forceful speaker. 


Students from sixty-four different 
countries under one roof—this is the 
record of the International House as 
it begins its first year of service at 
124th Street and Riverside Drive, 
New York City. It had 525 dormitory 
rooms and all the essential and cul- 
tural conveniences that a great Chris- 
tian home should provide for the 
members of its family. It is by all 
odds the greatest institution of its 
kind in the world. 


Penn State College reports twenty- 
eight Association meetings since the 
opening of college year. The fresh- 
men, at their class meeting, pledged 
$1,200 to the Y. M. C. A. financial 
campaign. 


New England 


The Bruce Curry campaign at the 
University of Vermont, the latter part 
of September, was considered most 
successful. Those who “stood by” Dr. 
Curry during the campaign are now 
acting as student leaders. The two 
Associations are co-operating in a 
daily noon prayer group which is felt 
to be a great force in their work. 


Kirby Page spoke recently at the 
Boston University College of Liberal 
Arts under the auspices of the college 
Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. on “Christian- 
ity and War.” The Association is ar- 
ranging an attractive list of speakers 
on Christian ideals, and is aiming this 


year to put a more intimate touch to 
the Tuesday noon meetings. 


In the early part of the month 
representatives from the Christian 
Associations of Yale, Harvard, Brown, 
Amherst and Princeton met at Welles- 
ley College with representatives from 
Vassar, Smith, Mount Holyoke and 
Wellesley to discuss social conditions 
in the colleges. 


Appeal for funds to carry on the 
work of Phillips Brooks House at 
Harvard surpassed all expectations 
and was said to be the speediest in 
the Association’s history. 


The New England Field Council 
met in Boston over the week-end of 
October 17-19. Undergraduate dele- 
gates, together with five graduate 
secretaries, were present from four- 
teen colleges. ‘One session was neld 
as a joint meeting with the Maqua 
Council and representatives of the 
Silver Bay Council of the Y. W. C. A.., 
when plans for the mid-winter joint 
conference, the Bruce Curry cam- 
paigns and the National Student Con- 
vention were discussed. 


The University of Maine, in recog- 
nition of the need of the Association, 
has placed at their disposal Esta- 
brooke Hall, which is being thoroughly 
renovated and remodelled. The As- 
sociation is actively planning for a 
Sherwood Eddy campaign in Novem- 
ber. 


The Colored Associations 


Bruce Curry is invited to direct one 
week of “Bible Studies” among col- 
ored Associations during the mid- 
winter season. 


Fifteen faculty men attended the 
recent North Carolina student confer- 
ence. 


Major Emphasis 


T HE big industrial centers in the 
Middle Atlantic territory and the 
large number of college and university 
students who are now planning on in- 
dustry as a life work, led the Middle 
Atlantic Field Council to suggest to 
all local Associations in its territory 
that they major this year upon the 
study of social and industrial ques- 
tions from the standpoint of the teach- 
ings of Jesus. This will not preclude 
a vital interest in other great themes 
but it will guarantee great progress 
along the one line chosen. 

The study of such a problem is only 
the beginning of the task, for in this 
zone of life, as in every other, Jesus’ 
way, if followed, is sure to make a 
profound difference. Courage of a 
high order, real discrimination, great 
humility and probably no little self 
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sacrifice are sure to be needed and 
these qualities are largely bred only 
in the presence of the Master Himself. 
Hence, the Council, in choosing its 
major task, chose also its major 
method, and in no uncertain voice 
urges all Associations in its territory 
to unite this year in an intensive 
study of Jesus’ life—that His way in 
industry may become clear, and, what 
is even more essential, that His power 
to walk therein may be secured. Close 
and daily association with the Car- 
penter of Nazareth—is there any 
surer method of producing the kind 
of men who are needed to cope suc- 
cessfully with the perplexing and dif- 
ficult problems that our social and in- 
dustrial life presents? 
W. H. TINKER. 


Channing H. Tobias, formerly stu- 
dent secretary, spoke recently to the 
faculty and students of Lynchburg 


College. Concerning the address, the 
Lynchburg Critograph says: “In Dr. 
Tobias it was easy to recognise a 
prophet of a better order of things. 
As he spoke, the picture took shape 
of a higher order of civilization to 
which the white and black races in co- 
operative helpfulness would each con- 
tribute the best of which they are 
capable.” 


A. and T. College (N. C.), is “ex- 
ecuting one of the largest programs 
ever attempted” in Bible study and 
and community service. The Associa- 
tion sent fifteen men to Kings Moun- 
tain last summer. 


Max Yergan, member of the Gen- 
eral Committee of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, represent- 
ing native student Associations of 
South Africa, was made a member of 
the Executive Committee at the High 
Leigh, England, meeting in August. 


Prep Notes 


Sixty-nine Bibles and twenty-five 
Testaments were given as prizes to 
students of Haskell School (Indian) 
in a contest including memorized 
scripture passages and Bible stories, 
at the close of the Sunday School 
term last June. Seventeen classes out 
of thirty-five qualified in the contest. 


An interesting student meeting was 
held at Tilton School in September 
through the cooperation of the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Outing Club. Following 
an outdoor supper and songs around 
the bonfire, the new students were 
informed of the various activities of 
the school. Short speeches were made 
by members of the faculty, by the 
presidents of the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Outing Club, the captains of football 
and baseball teams, the managers of 
winter sports and track athletics, and 
the editors of the school publications. 


At Culver each class is organized 
into an adapted Hi-Y Club, guving 
under various names: “The Yearling 
Commission,” the “Junior” and 
“Senior Plebe Clubs,” the “Two-Stripe 
Council” and the “Three and Four 
Stripe Council” and the “Three and 
Four Stripe Club.” Culver seems to 
be showing the way to its more ma- 
ture brother Associations who are 
only now developing freshman and 
sophomore “Council~” or “Commis- 
sions.” 

The Bible Study program at Culver 
is under way in fine shape, too. The 
topics for “new cadet” groups are sug- 
gestive: “School Spirit’; “Sportsman- 
ship”; “Personal Honor”; “Loyalty”; 
“Friendship”; “What My Folks Expect 
of Me” are some of them. 
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